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YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 
1950 1949 
$117,008,390 $87,471,226 
1950 SEPTEMBER 30 1949 
$ 72,889,357 $45,149,117 
YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 
1950 1949 
$ 2,434,017 $ 2,153,224 
$ 336,320 $ 214,751 
7 TIMES 10 TIMES 
$ 2,097,697 $ 1,938,473 
1,028,417 921,002 
$2.04 $2.10 
$1.80 $1.80 


Volume of Business 


Receivables Outstanding 


EARNINGS 
Net Income 
Preferred Dividend Requirements 
Times Preferred Dividends Earned 
Net Income for Common Stock 
Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Earned Per Share 
Dividends 


— 


ny / he company’s volume of business, receivables outstanding and net 
income rose to new highs in the fiscal year ended September 30, 1950. 
The final three months were the best quarterly period in Seaboard’s history. 


The 1950 annual report contains an unusual amount of factual information 
regarding operations of the past 15 years. Copies may be obtained by addressing: 


SEABOARD FINANCE COMPANY 
945 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
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as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Tuar’s a question we get asked every day 
in dozens of different ways by thousands 
of different people. 

People with lots of money . . . and 
people who have only a few hundred 


dollars to spare. 


People who would just love to get rich 
quick . . . and people whose first con- 
sideration musi always be the safety of 
their money. 

People who already own stocks or 
bonds . . . and people who would like to 
invest for the first time to earn a better 
return on their money—say 5% or 6%. 

Want to know what we tell these 
people? 

Well, at a time like this, one of the 
first things we're likely to point out is 
that there’s no pat formula for investment 
success. If there were, we’d all be million- 
aires. 

It probably doesn’t help our business 
any to talk to a prospective customer that 
way, but you’d be surprised how many 
people think we work stock market mira- 
cles just as a matter of course. We’re not 
that good. Nobody else is. And we don’t 
want business on that basis. 


But what we will do is to take anybody’s 
investment problem — no matter how big 
or how small — and put our Research De- 
partment to work on it. We know that 
Research will make every effort to come 
up with the best possible answer. 

Will those answers always be right? Of 
course not. (Again, if they were, we'd all 
be millionaires.) But over the years our 
Research Department has rolled up a rec- 
ord we don’t have to apologize for. 

Sometimes Research tells people they 
shouldn't buy stocks. Why? Because we’ve 
always maintained that people should 
first have enough savings and enough in- 
surance to meet life’s emergencies. Then 
and only then should they properly con- 
sider investing their extra money in stocks. 


Would you like to know what our Research 
staff would recommend in your own case? 
That’s easy. 

If you want their guidance in setting 
up an investment program or if you would 
like them to review your present holdings, 
just write and tell them about your prob- 
lem, your situation. And the more you tell 
them—in confidence, of course—the more 
helpful they can be. Naturally, there’s no 
charge or obligation. Just address your 
letter direct to — 


Department SE-88 
MEerrILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


“TAX 
EXEMPT 


as Investments in the 
PRESENT INFLATION” 


We have reprinted the foregoing address 
by PHILLIPS BARBOUR, editor of The Bond 
Buyer. We will gladly send copies to in- 
terested investors, without cost or obliga- 
tion, as long as our limited supply lasts. 


Because of the importance of the theme 
of this timely analysis we suggest you 
send for your copy today. No obligation. 


IRA HAUPT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


111 Broadway 
WOrth 4-6000 


New York 6 





FOR THE INVESTOR 


e artment of F 
seving 8 Co., it contains sat 
te and forecasts on se 


ties of current interest. 


For your free CoP 
Pointers’ write to 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held January 3, 
1951, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06%4 per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable February 
15, 1951, to stockholders of 
record February 1, 1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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Count of votes on Missouri Pacific reorganization plan 


to be lengthy job—Bank stockholders in annual sessions 


t will take a long time to count the 
| votes for and against the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s plan 
for reorganizing the Missouri Pacific 
System. January 15 was the deadline 
set by the commission, which gave 
plenty of time for all parties to make 
up their minds and to speak their 
pieces. Robert R. Young admittedly 
is a good strategist. People in the 
Street watched his whirlwind cam- 
paign against the MOP plan with ad- 
miration, especially the timing. The 
final salvo against four big insurance 
company interests, challenging them 
to change their minds and reject the 
ICC plan was a bold stroke. Whether 
it succeeded in defeating the plan will 
not be known for some time. 

Interests in the Street agree with 
Young that “this is no time to reor- 
ganize a railroad.” What they mean 
is a road that has shown over a period 
of years—abnormal years to be sure 
—ability to carry the interest charges 
on its old debt and with plenty to 
spare. The MOP has been in receiv- 
ership for about 17 years so why—ran 
the Young-Davis argument—adopt a 
plan that would subject the system’s 
earnings to the heavy Federal tax 
rates now in force? 


Perry E. Hall has emerged as 
managing partner of Morgan Stanley 
& Company and no one in the invest- 
ment banking business was surprised. 
He had a Guaranty Company, J. P. 
Morgan & Company and Drexel & 
Company background in the days be- 
fore the New Deal revolutionized the 
banking business. It was only natural 
that he should become one of the vice- 
presidents of Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany, Inc., when that corporation was 
formed in 1935 with Henry S. Mor- 
gan of J. P. Morgan & Company and 
Harold Stanley of the old Guaranty 
Company as the moving spirits. 
Perry Hall came into the public eye 
in the Second World War when he 
became executive manager of the Vic- 


tory Loan Committee for the Second 
Federal Reserve District, which ac- 
counted for nearly half of the nation’s 
subscriptions to the first loan. 


The open season for bank stock- 
holders’ meetings is here again. In 
accordance with its ancient state char- 
ter, the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany gets off to an early start in De- 
cember. The rest of the banks, re- 
stricted to the month of January, 
would not like to see the Manhattan 
abandon its lead-off position, for the 
meetings of that bank usually give a 
clue to the tactics that may be ex- 
pected of the half dozen or so 
self-appointed representatives of the 
minority who take up so much time 
at the January gatherings and give 
the chairmen so many anxious mo- 
ments. Last Tuesday the schedule of 
meetings began, with National City 
and First National holding the lime- 
light and drawing the fire away from 
several important, but smaller, other 
banks. The spellbinders were con- 
spicuous as usual. By the time Chase 
National meets on January 30 the 
pattern will be well established. 


It was a good last quarter for 
employes of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Based on the volume of stock 
transactions, the bonus given to the 
help was 18.7 per cent of their sal- 
aries for the period. ; 

This is the time of year when 
stockholders get a peek at the man- 
agement’s salary schedules. The in- 
formation comes in the proxy state- 
ments issued preliminary to annual 
meetings. A year ago when many 
corporations were being freely criti- 
cized for lack of generosity in divi- 
dend checks, salary increases were a 
sore spot and led to much argument 
at the annual meetings. Greater lib- 
erality toward stockholders since then 
is calculated to soften the criticism. 
But that still remains to be seen. 
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A Year of Austerity? 


Cut-backs in civilian durable goods output will grow 


over coming months. But supply will remain adequate 


by usual standards; any shortages will aid soft goods 


uring World War II, civilian 
D production was largely or com- 
pletely halted in such important dur- 
able goods lines as passenger cars, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ers, ironers and radios, and also in 
many others of less significance. Most 
of these restrictive orders went into 
effect within six months of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. If this experience 
is a reliable guide we should expect a 
similar condition of austerity to ap- 
pear within the comparatively near 
future, for labor supplies are even 
tighter this time than last and civilian 
use of a long list of scarce materials 
has already been curtailed. 
Substantial cut-backs have already 
been announced for civilian durables. 
Reductions of 20 per cent for some or 
all plants have been made (or will be 
made very shortly) by Ford, Chrys- 
ler, Studebaker and Packard; Nash 
plans to trim operations by 25 per 
cent ; Kaiser-Frazer’s output is 50 per 
cent below the fall peak. General 
Motors has not yet announced its 
plans, but it can hardly go counter to 
the general trend. General Electric 
has reduced its appliance production 
by 15 to 25 per cent from the early 
1950 peak ; Westinghouse has applied 
cuts of 15 per cent in one appliance 
plant and 20 per cent in another. 
Radio and television output started to 
slip in November and undoubtedly 
dropped still further last month, with 
the worst yet to come. 
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In the housing field, drastic curtail- 
ment appears to be in prospect. Stiffer 
credit restrictions imposed late last 
vear were intended to reduce housing 
starts in 1951 to 800,000 or 850,000 
from the record 1950 level of 1.35 


million. Now it is being predicted that. 


even fewer units will be started, with 
the figure of 600,000 widely men- 
tioned and one estimate going as low 
as 400,000. The latter appears unduly 
pessimistic short of total war, but 
even 600,000 would take us back to 
the subnormal 1940 level. 


Radio and TV 


One of the lines promising to be 
hardest hit by material shortages is 
radio and television production. For 
the full year 1951, output may drop 
by as much as 75 per cent. This 
would mean only about 1.75 million 


TV sets against last year’s 7 million | 


and some 3.5 million radios instead 
of 14 million. In the latter case, pro- 
duction would approximately equal 
the average for the four worst years 
of the 1932 depression, when the pop- 
ulation was far below today’s level. 
Obviously, no historical comparison 
is available for television, but there 
can be little doubt that effective de- 
mand this year will be far above the 
available supply. 

In most other major lines, however, 
the prospect is by no means so bleak. 
Curtailment of production will prob- 
ably not be so strict and in some cases 


demand will also be scaled down, if 
not correspondingly, at least substan- 
tially. Predictions differ as to the ex- 
tent of the reductions in output which 
may be expected, but the range of 
majority opinion appears to lie be- 
tween 35 and 50 per cent for passen- 
ger cars and between 30 and 50 per 
cent for household appliances. From 
the standpoints both of the consumer 
of these items and of the stockholder 
in enterprises making them, it is prob- 
ably safer to assume that production 
will be halved. 

In this case, over 3.3 million auto- 
mobiles will be made this year. De- 
spite the drastic percentage reduction, 
such a total would still be within 
600,000 units of the output for any 
year in history except 1929, 1949 and 
1950. According to Ward’s, pas- 
senger car producers hope to turn out 
1.56 million units during the first 
quarter ; this would actually represent 
an increase of more than 15 per cent 
over the total for the same period of 
1950, when the Chrysler strike was in 
effect. Second quarter schedules call 
for 1.4 million cars, the resulting first 
half total exceeding production for 
the full years 1939 or 1946. It re- 
mains to be seen whether these goals 
can be achieved, but if they are even 
approached there will be no significant 
new car shortage for some months. 

If washing machine production falls 
to 2.1 million this year from 1950's 
4.2 million, some potential consumers 
will probably have to go without. But 
no great over-all hardship will be in- 
volved, for such a level would exceed 
the output in any year prior to 1947. 
The same would be true for refrigera- 
tors if only 2.8 million units are 
turned out instead of last year’s 5.6 
million, except that in this case the 
prospective 1951 total would also be 

Please turn to page 23 
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Ten Stocks In Good Tax Status 


These issues represent companies in sound fundamental po- 


sition, which in addition have such substantial EPT exemp- 


tions that the new levy will prove no significant burden 


wn the excess profits tax en- 


acted into law, investors have 
one more factor to consider when 
planning new purchases or the re- 
vision of established portfolios. 

The burden of the increased tax 
will fall unequally on individual cor- 
porations, but it means in effect that 
total corporate profits this year will 
be some $3 billion to $3.5 billion less 
than would have been the case had 
the Federal tax on profits been the 
same as in 1950. Also, because of the 
retroactive nature of the tax, 1950 
corporate earnings will total less than 
the estimates made before the 8lst 
Congress decided to act before it ex- 
pired, instead of passing the job along 
to the present session as planned 
originally. 

The investor’s present concern, 
however, is with the effect EPT will 
have on the earning power and divi- 
dend policies of individual companies. 
Some corporations may do as well as 
in 1950, or even better, despite the 
boost in taxes. For others EPT may 
mean only that final net profits will 
be moderately lower. And for still 
others EPT will be only of academic 
interest, since earnings will not equal 
the average of the three best years of 
the base period. 


Earnings Prospects 


In a number of these last-men- 
tioned instances, however, dividends 
may be continued at 1950 levels. 
Many companies got back to normal 
last year or in 1949, after doing ex- 
ceptionally well in the years im- 
mediately following World War II 
because of heavy backlogs of deferred 
business accumulated while they were 
wholly engaged in production for 
war. They may do better this year 
than last, but still will not be mulcted 
by an excess profits tax. For all com- 
panies, of course, the combined nor- 
mal tax and surtax will be higher 
than in 1950, at 47 per cent instead 
of 42 per cent. 

Briefly, a corporation has the op- 


ea 


tion of one of two methods of de- 
termining the level above which 
profits will be subject to a tax of 
77 per cent—the EPT, so-called. The 
average-earnings method sets as the 
base or “credit,” 85 per cent of the 
average earnings of the three best 
years of the four-year period 1946- 
1949, 

The invested capital method bases 
the credit upon a graduated rate of 
return, before regular income taxes, 
on equity capital and retained earn- 
ings. There also are provisions for 
additional credit based on the amount 
of borrowed capital. The excess 
profits tax is retroactive to July 1, 
1950, but the rise in combined nor- 
mal tax and surtax became effective 
only on January 1, 1951, except in 
the case of companies whose fiscal 
years began after July 1, 1950, in 
which case the combined tax is retro- 
active. 


Wide Range 


In the accompanying table the se- 
lections extend well over the entire 
field of industry, including utilities 
and the railroad group. The net EPT 
exemption per share of common stock 
in some instances is well above esti- 
mated 1950 earnings. In others, the 
exemption approximates probabie 
1950 earnings or, as in the case of 
Bethlehem Steel and Firestone Tire, 
is substantially lower. In every in- 
stance, however, earnings exempt 
from tax as excess profits are com- 
fortably greater than 1950 dividends. 





And last year’s dividends, by seven 
of the ten selections, were greater 
than in 1949, while so far as reported, 
earnings of nine of the companies 
topped the 1949 fiscal year or com- 
parative periods of the 1949 calendar 
year. Some of the exemptions were 
calculated by Standard & Poor’s 
Corporation; others by FINANCIAL 
W orLD. 

All of the companies give promise 
of benefiting from the stepped-up 
tempo of industry under the defense 
program, either as providers of fin- 
ished products, components of war 
materiel, or such essential services 
as communication, transportation or 
fuel. 

While restrictions on the use of 
critical materials for non-essential 
purposes will cut into production of 
items for civilian use, over-all output 
of the manufacturing units will be 
pushed to high levels. At the same 
time deferred civilian demand will 
create backlogs against the time when 
normal production and distribution 
will be resumed. 


Dividend Records 


All of the companies whose shares 
appear in the tabulation are in strong 
financial position and each is among 
the leading organizations in its field. 
All ‘have good dividend records. 
American Telephone & Telegraph has 
distributed payments in every year 
since 1881, and Consolidated Gas 
since 1885. Firestone Tire dates its 
dividend record from 1924 and Sun- 
shine Biscuits from 1927.'The others 
date back to the 1930’s with the ex- 
ception of the textile leader, J. P. 
Stevens, a comparative newcomer to 
the list of publicly owned textile in- 
terests; prior to 1946 its dividend 
payments were not reported but regu- 
lar payments have been made at least 
since that date. 


Ten Stocks With Substantial EPT Credits 


*Net EPT 7-———— Earned Per Share ————, 

Exemp- -—Annual— r-—Interim——, --Dividends— Recent 

Company tion 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
American Tel. & Tel... $13.81 $9.52 $9.22 a$8.91 a$11.98 $9.00 $9.00 151 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 5.75 9.36 9.68 b8.14 b8.96 2.40 4.10 54 
Consol. Edison ........ 3.10 2.34 222 b1.79 = b 1.95 1.60 1.70 31 
Electric Auto-Lite .... 6.00 8.16 7.58 b4.90 b6.68 3.00 3.75 46 
El Paso Natural Gas... 2.85 2.34 1.92 c1.98 1.99 1.20 1.25 26 
Firestone Tire & Rub.. 12.70 e13.84 e8.82 ives C1G36 4.00 5.00 84 
Louisville & Nashville. 98.95 7.91 3.51 £2.88 £9.36 $3.52. 352 53 
National Distillers .... 3.25 3.37 3.03 b1.98  b2.02 2.00 2.00 27 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co... 6.20 e8.10 e5.14 eee €6.78 2.75 3.00 47 
Sunshine Biscuits ..... 5.55 6.78 7.67 b5.56  »b5.13 3.75 4.00 58 





* Per share. a—Twelve months ended August 31. b—Nine months ended September 30. c—Twelve 


months ended October 31. e—Year ended October 31. f—Eleven months ended November 30. 
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A Blue Chip Yielding 
Over Six Per Cent 


Despite its quality du Pont is selling at levels indicating 


a return of over six per cent on the basis of the 1950 divi- 


dend total. Stock has above-average attraction for income 


Stems increased unit volume 
and higher average prices, sales 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours in- 
creased 22 per cent in the first nine 
months of 1950 over sales for the 
same period of 1949, totaling $934.6 
million against $766.7 million. Income 
from du Pont’s holdings of General 
Motors common stock almost doubled 
—from $37.5 million to $70 million. 
In the full year du Pont received $125 
million in dividends from 20 million 
shares of General Motors, against $80 
million in 1949, 

Despite a hike of 61 per cent in 
Federal income tax provisions to 
$131.9 million against $81.8 million in 
the 1949 nine months, net income rose 
60 per cent to $218.6 million, which 
compared with $136 million in the 
1949 period. Net earnings per com- 
mon share averaged out to $4.67, 
vs. $2.85 per share in the same 
nine months of the preceding year. 
Nothing official is available concern- 
ing total 1950 earnings and profits, 
but indications are that dollar sales, 
setting an all-time high, totaled some- 
where in the neighborhood of one and 
one-quarter billion, with earnings per 
share of common stock well in excess 
of dividends totaling $5.35 per share 
distributed last year. 

Marketwise, the common stock of 
du Pont rose last year from the low 
of 60% to the high of 8534, but the 
rise was not at all out of keeping with 
the improvement in 1950 earnings 
and the favorable prospects for future 
earnings and growth. Rated A-plus, 
the highest rating accorded any 
stock by FINANCIAL Wor p’s Jnde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks, 
the issue is selling currently around 
the 1950 high, at which it affords a 
yield of more than six per cent on the 
basis of last year’s dividend payments. 

The yield is unusually liberal for a 
“blue chip” issue such as du Pont. It 
may be accounted for by uncertainty 
over the 1951 trend of the company’s 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $1.77 $1.48 5734—20 
1932.. $123.0 045 069 15 —5% 
1937.. 286.0 181 156 45 —24yY% 
1938.. 235.4 094 0.81  385%%—225% 
1939.. 29088 191 1.75 47%—31% 
1940.. 359.1 1.79 1.75  473%,—36% 
1941.. 503.4 186 1.75 41%—34 
1942.. 523.5 1.27 106 36 —25% 
1943.. 612.9 140 1.06 39%—33% 
1944.. 646.2 1.65 1.31 405%—34% 
1945.. 631.6 157 1.31 48%—38% 
1946.. 661.8 2.36 1.75 56%—40% 
1947.. 795.5 247 2.00 49%—43% 
1948.. 9778 3.28 244 47%4—41 
1949..1,032.0 4.52 3.40  6334—43% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


ee 
1950.. 934.6 4.67 a$5.35 8534,—60% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1904. 
a---Full year. N.R.—Not reported. 








earnings, but while it may be assumed 
that earnings available for common 
stock dividends may not equal 1950 
net, there appears little reason to an- 
ticipate that distributions will be less 
than in 1950. 

Last year’s profits were materially 
boosted by dividends from General 
Motors, which traditionally are passed 
along intact to du Pont common stock 
holders. They accounted for about 
$2.25 of common stock earnings, 
against $1.68 in 1949. The automo- 
tive industry faces a less prosperous 
earnings prospect for 1951 and Gen- 
eral Motors’ dividends are likely to 


























































be smaller than in 1950, but du Pont’s 
operating earnings promise to hold 
up fairly well this year. 

The stock, therefore, may be con- 
sidered attractive for income around 
recent levels, and investors would 
appear justified in dismissing any 
qualms that may have been roused 
by the indicated high rate of annual 
return. Du Pont’s management re- 
frains from styling any dividend pay- 
ment as “regular” and pursues no 
pattern in its declarations. 

’ Du Pont is ideally set up to serve 
the nation in either a peacetime or 
war economy. Concentration on a de- 
fense or war effort calls mainly for 
diversion of much of its output from 
civilian items to channels contributing 
to support of the military arm. Its 
oldest division is the explosives de- 
partment which dates back to the 
criginal partnership founded in 1802. 
A century later—in 1903—it incorpo- 
rated as the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company, taking over 
more than 100 concerns engaged in 
manufacturing explosives. In 1911, 
after being adjudged a monopoly, it 
divested itself of a number of hold- 
ings, which were taken over by the 
Hercules Powder Company and the 
Atlas Powder Company. The present 
company was incorporated in 1915. 

Since 1926 du Pont has steadily 
expanded in the chemical field and 
into other related industries. It owns 
99 per cent of the preferred and 
60 per cent of the common stock of 
the Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of sporting arms, aces- 
sories and ammunition. It owns more 
than 7,000 patents but has never 
sought to monopolize their use. In 
June last it registered 462 patents 
which it made available for licensing, 
making a total of 5,400 patents so 
designated. In addition it is a liberal 
licensee of patents owned by others. 

Financially, du Pont is in excellent 
condition. It has no long term debt. 
Capitalization consists of 1.7 million 
shares of $4.50 prefered, one million 
shares of $3.50 preferred and, as of 
September 30 last, 45,029,549 shares 
of common stock. The December 31, 
1949, balance sheet, (latest available) 
showed current assets (excluding its 
holdings of General Motors stock 
which is carried as a non-current as- 
set) in a 5.1-to-1 ratio to current 
liabilities, providing working capital 
of $71.7 million. 
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Shortages Won't Hit 


Soft Drink Makers 


Adequate supplies of bottles and sugar will be avail- 


able for some time to come and demand should remain 


high. Raising of price level favorable earnings factor 


[' history repeats itself, sales and 
earnings of the soft drink com- 
panies will tend to rise during the war 
years as a result of sharply increased 
per capita consumption plus military 
demand. Ultimately, military demand 
will fall off at a time when industrial 
sugar allotments remain under rigid 
control, and sales will slump sharply. 
Such was the experience of the car- 
bonated beverage manufacturers dur- 
ing the last war. After improving 
steadily through 1944, sales and earn- 
ings took a two-year dive, recovering 
again in 1947 following the removal 
of sugar controls. This was true of 
the industry generally although re- 
sults in every case were not the same. 

The soft drink companies today are 
in a position to satisfy increased de- 
mand. Sugar is plentiful, although 
the price has gone up; bottles are in 
good supply, and there is no shortage 
of shipping cartons at the moment. It 
is true that the future prospect is 
clouded by a number of uncertainties. 
Government rationing and_ other 
curbs may hit shipping cartons, gaso- 
line and sugar. Metal shortages may 
affect production of new machinery 
and of vending machines. Construc- 
tion curbs would affect building of 
new plants. Yet the fact remains that 
per capita consumption of carbonated 
beverages rises in wartime just as the 
long-term secular trend has been up- 
ward. In 1948, per capita use hit an 
all-time high of 165 bottles compared 
with 75.4 bottles ten years before. In 
1949, a minor slump occurred (three 
bottles per capita) but a preliminary 
estimate indicates that per capita use 
last year recovered somewhat. 

The beverage makers as a whole 
were unable to take full advantage 
of the high level of consumer demand 
during the last three years owing to 
the fact that costs of materials, labor, 
transportation and distribution kept 
rising, with only minor fluctuations 
in sugar, while selling prices were 
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Pepsi-Cola 


held unchanged as long as practicable. 
Generally speaking, the industry met 
the problem by cutting costs wherever 
possible and by seeking higher sales 
volumes which in some cases did not 
materialize. 

Coca-Cola made a good showing 
until last year when higher distribu- 
tion and production costs began to cut 
into net despite every means taken to 
attain greater economy and efficiency. 
Coca-Cola bottlers, during the latter 
half of the year, began to raise the 
price which had prevailed for more 
than 50 years; following a few initial 
advances, a number of companies ad- 
vanced their wholesale price to 96 
cents from 80 cents per case of 24 
bottles. This resulted in a retail price 
of six cents, and in some cases seven 
cents or higher. 












tlers of other beverages met with little 




























price resistance. But since Coca-Cola st be 
no longer possessed a price advan- 1950 
tage, the other concentrate makers blue 
have been able to achieve sales gains. wil 
Dr. Pepper, for example, made a * jo 
creditable showing last year compared Gulf 
with 1949 results. Reflecting higher oti 
profit margins from carbonated bev- 000 
erage sales for a portion of its fiscal soihi 
year ended September 30, Canada vill 
Dry boosted net sales by $2.9 million 1982 
with a substantial gain in net and the adil 
upward trend is continuing. Particu- ae 
larly encouraging has been an im- Vall 
provement in the sale of individual ont 
seven-ounce bottles. Pepsi-Cola and Ser 
Nehi sales also turned upward al- Star 
though net continues to lag. The dif- hes 
ference in Pepsi-Cola’s results re- 9° é 
flects in part absence of earnings from ball 
Cuban sugar properties sold about a a 
year ago. For Nehi, heavy operating wail 
costs plus a higher tax rate are re- wa 
sponsible for the continued decline. 0c 
The earnings drop experienced by nf 
Coca-Cola beginning with the first aa 
quarter of last year is reflected in rest 
lower prices and consequently a Pal 
higher yield for this blue-chip stock. ve 
During the five-year period from 1944 Chi 
through 1948, yields from Coca-Cola § .... 





shares ranged from a low of 2.0 per 
cent to a high of 3.7 per cent. In 1949, 
the yield at the year’s low price 
amounted to 4.8 per cent compared 
with 3.5 per cent at the high. Last 
year, the yield varied between 4.4 per 
cent and 3.0 per cent. Thus, the yield 
of around four per cent at present 
prices is rather liberal on a historical 
basis. 

None of the other shares can match 
Coca-Cola’s investment quality. Can- 
ada Dry, which established a new 
high mark in sales of beverage syrups 
and extracts to bottlers last year, has 
& more consistent record in respect to 
earning power than Dr. Pepper, Nehi 
or Pepsi-Cola. With other sales in- 























The increase was justified since come from the manufacture, importa- e 
earlier boosts in selling prices by bot- tion and distribution of wines and pa 
ne 

The Listed Soft Drink Companies pr 

——_——Sales. 7———— Earned Per Shares ———, Divi- to 

(Millions) c—— Annual —., 7-9 Months— dends Recent iy 

Company 1948 19491950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price i 
Canada Dry ... a$50.2 a$51.5 a$54.4 b$1.04 b$1.56 bnate | trae $0.95 12 we 
Coca-Cola ..... 234.9 229.9 c168.2 8.22 8.76 $7.28 $5.89 5.00 127 an 
Dr. Pepper .... 6.9 63. 5.3 0.98 0.88 0.77 0.74 0.60 12 ca 
Nehi Corp. .... 9.1 98 8.3 1.09 0.91 0.83 0.70 0.70 12 ta 
Pepsi-Cola 46.6 45.6 31.8 0.55 0.37 0.47 0.28 None 10 A 
a--Years ended September 30. b—-Years ended September 30 of following year. c—Nine months. cc 
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Gulf Oil A 

Priced at 82, yield is moderate, but 
stock 1s of good grade. (Pd. $4 m 
1950; pd. 1949, $3.75.) Company has 
blueprinted a plan to lay a 440-mile 
crude oil pipe line from the oil fields 
in west Texas to its refineries on the 
Gulf Coast. This project will have an 
estimated main line capacity of 300,- 
000 barrels a day. Construction will 
commence this fall and the project is 
expected to be completed early in 
1952, It will have a connection in 
eastern Texas to northbound crude 
lines serving refineries in the Ohio 
Valley and Great Lakes region, and 
associated with company will be Cities 

















Service, Pure Oil, Sun Oil and 
Standard of Ohio. (Also FW, 
Aug. 2.) . 

Lorillard (P.) Ba 






A sound income producer, stock 
now ‘yields about 7%4% from last 
year’s dividends; price, 24. (Pays 
30c qu. plus 65c extra in 1950.) Sales 
in the first nine months of 1950 ran 
about nine per cent ahead of the cor- 
responding year-earlier period and 
fourth quarter sales are described as 
“very good.” With the aid of good 
Christmas business, full year (1950) 














better than the $2.73 per share re- 
ported in 1949. Like other cigarette 
companies, Lorillard is benefiting 
from the 22-cent price increase (to 
$8 per thousand) put into effect to- 
ward the end of last July. Improve- 
ment in unit volume also contributed 
to the satisfactory operations during 
recent months. 













Minneapolis-Moline C+ 

Shares represent one of the smaller 
farm equipment producers, but com- 
pany’s status is improving; price, 21. 
(Pd. $1.20 in 1950; will pay 40c in 
Feb.) Sales in the October 31 fiscal 
year rose eight per cent to $79.2 mil- 
lion and profits (even after an EPT 
allowance) totaled $8.40 a share com- 
pared with $7.20 in fiscal 1949. Three 
new products will be placed in limited 
production in 1950-1951 and, subject 
to the availability of materials, “de- 
mand for farm machinery should be 
well maintained.” Undercarriages for 
anti-aircraft guns, artillery shells and 
cargo hoists were made for the mili- 
tary services during World War II. 
At the request of the Government, 
company has rescinded recent price 
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earnings should have been slightly - 





increases and returned quotations to 
December 1 levels. Company plans 
merger with B. F. Avery & Sons 
through exchange of one share of the 
latter for two-thirds of a share of 
Minneapolis-Moline. 


National Airlines Cc 

Stock is speculative but has growth 
possibilities; recent price, 13. (To 
pay cash dividend Jan. 25.) The first 
cash dividend in the company’s his- 
tory, 25 cents a share on the capital 
stock, will be paid January 25 to stock 
of record January 15. A stock divi- 
dend of 33% per cent was paid in 
April 1944 and one of 20 per cent in 
January 1946. However, no future 
dividend policy has yet been adopted. 
In the fiscal year ended July 31, 1950, 
company earned 56 cents per share 
vs. four cents in the 1949 fiscal while 
in the five months ended November 
30 last, profits were 46 cents per 
share. 


National Steel A 

Shares of this fifth largest steel 
producer are among the sounder com- 
mitments in the group; current price, 
54. (Pd. $2.85 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.83.) Company has purchased a 
2,000-acre site on the Delaware River 
near Camden, N. J., where it will 
erect a large steel mill. The new plant 
will be advantageously located with 
respect to port facilities to handle iron 
ore from the Labrador-Quebec fields. 
Capacity of National’s present plants 
at Ecorse, Mich. and Weirton, W. 
Va., totals 4.5 million tons a year, but 
is expected to be increased to 5.5 mil- 
lion tons early in 1952. 


Pennsylvania Salt At 

A liberal price-earnings ratio re- 
flects the growth characteristics of 
this chemical equity; current price, 53. 
(Pd. $2.25 incl. $1.15 yr.-end div. in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.80.) Last year’s 
sales are estimated at a record $39.5 
million compared with $33 million in 
1949, while profits (before any pro- 
vision for excess profits taxes) were 
about $4.35 a share vs. $3.30 in 1949. 
The improvement is attributed to ex- 
panded facilities and equipment and 
President Beitzel states that for the 
first quarter of 1951, “Every pound 
of material that we can produce will 
be sold.” -Last month, about $5.5 
million was realized from the sale of 
122,330 shares through rights at $45 


a share. A new $4.2 million program 
of plant improvement and rehabilita- 


tion is now in progress. (Also FW, 
July 12.) 
Singer Manufacturing Cote 


Issue is of semi-investment quality ; 
stock split should improve marketabil- 
ity; recent price, 298. (Pd. $15 im 
1950; pd. 1949, $12.) A meeting of 
stockholders will be held on February 
6 to approve a proposal to split the 
common stock on a basis of five-for- 
one, a move that has been long ex- 
pected in view of the price of the 
shares. Cash dividends have been paid 
in each year since 1863 but this is the 
first step of its kind in the company’s 
long history. Financial position re- 
mains strong. 


Textron Cc 

Stock is a typical speculation in the 
cyclical textile field; recent price, 19. 
(Pd. 25c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.) Sales in 1950 reached $87 mil- 
lion compared with $67.9 million in 
1949. After year-end adjustments 
and provision for taxes company ex- 
pects common share earnings to be 
about $2. At the March meeting it 
proposes to declare a 50-cent dividend 
to be payable April 1. Previously 
25 cents quarterly was disbursed. To 
pay off its indebtedness Textron plans 
to negotiate with a group of insurance 
companies for a $10 million 20-year 
debenture issue with a fixed amortiza- 
tion of $500,000 annually. President 
Royal Little said total sales in 1951 
could reach $125 million if capacity 
operations can be maintained at the 


present price levels. (Also FW, 
June 21.) 
U. S. Rubber B 


Stock constitutes a businessman’s 
type issue; recent price 51. (Pd. $5 in 
1950; pd. 1949, $3.) Company has 
purchased the Paracril synthetic 
rubber plant at Baton Rouge (La.) 
from Esso Standard at an undisclosed 
price. This new unit produces Buna-N 
synthetic rubber and will be operated 
by U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck chemi- 
cal division. Capacity of the plant 
approximates 15 million pounds of 
synthetic rubber and high styrene 
latex per annum. Company ultimately 
will expand production facilities to 30 
million pounds capacity. and will 
maintain the Paracril trade name. 
(Also FW, June 28.) 
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8 Convertible Preferreds 
Approaching Profit Point 


In the present market, investors should be highly selec- 


tive. These eight issues are close to their conversion 


points and appear to offer comparatively good values 


Ithough more than 250 con- 

vertible preferreds currently are 
available to investors, relatively few 
issues in this group have interest as 
new commitments today. The market 
advance has carried quotations for 
some of the highest quality con- 
vertibles to levels well above their 
call prices. For example, Dow Chemi- 
cal $3.25 second preferred is selling 
above 180 as compared with its cur- 
rent call price of 104. Others, because 
of low conversion ratios, are an ap- 
preciable distance from their conver- 
sion points, while a third group of 
convertibles is of poor caliber and un- 
suitable for purchase except on a 
purely speculative basis. 

Those equities remaining as pos- 
sible candidates for purchase after the 
broad eliminations made necessary by 
market conditions and security analy- 
sis for the most part do not measure 
up to the usual standards of quality. 
A number of the stocks included in 
the accompanying tabulation have 
performed erratically in the recent 
past and therefore do not warrant 
high investment ratings. However, 
they appear to represent fairly sound 
values at the present time. 


Best Record 


Beatrice Foods $3.37%4 preferred 
enjoys the best record of the eight 
stocks in the statistical review. Pro- 
forma annual earnings in the 1940- 
1944 period averaged $29.74 per 
share. Since that time, share profits 
have never fallen below $49.37 an- 


war years, the company’s income has 
fluctuated between $25.47 and $42.79 
per share of preferred, providing very 
satisfactory coverage but because of 
the cyclical nature of Worthington’s 
business the market has appraised 
performance cautiously. As a result, 
the stock is available at a liberal yield, 
giving it attraction as a medium grade 
equity. 


Widening Coverage 


System growth has been reflected 
in steadily widening coverage of El 
Paso Natural Gas’ preferred dividend 
requirements. On a pro forma basis, 
preferred dividends were earned ap- 
proximately three times in 1946, four 
times in 1947, almost five times in 
1948 and nearly six times last year. 
Traded over-the-counter, the conver- 
tible preferred is a satisfactory and 
improving issue. 

Sub-average performance in one of 
the postwar years mars the show- 
ings of Cluett, Peabody, Clinton 
Foods and Allis-Chalmers. All three 
stocks otherwise would have excellent 
records. A lengthy strike in 1946 re- 
duced Allis-Chalmers’ preferred in- 
come to 40 cents per share in that 
year as compared with $19.75 in 
1945. Poor market conditions caused 
earnings per share of Clinton Foods 
preferred to drop from $73.50 in 
1947 to $16.50 in 1948. In 1949, 
Cluett, Peabody suffered a sharp 
shrinkage in net because of a textile 


slump early in the year and the ex- 
piration of several Sanforized patents. 
Profits per preferred share (on an 
over-all basis) in 1949 were only 
$15.00 as compared with $34.55 in 
1948. 

These fluctuations detract from the 
investment merit of the three issues 
but the recoveries that followed tem- 
porary setbacks are encouraging and 
make the preferreds suitable as com- 
mitments. Cluett, Peabody $4 pre- 
ferred has greater than average 
appeal considering its 4.3 per cent 
yield and its proximity to the stock’s 
conversion point. A two point rise 
in the common stock would make the 
preferred stock conversion privilege 
operative. 


Lower-Grade Issues 


Thatcher Glass $2.40 preferred and 
United Air Lines $4.50 preferred are 
the most speculative issues in the ac- 
companying list. Thatcher’s preferred 
payments were omitted between May 
15, 1948, and March 15, 1949, be- 
cause of poor results in 1948. United 
Air Lines reported deficits of con- 
siderable proportions on its preferred 
stock both in 1947 and 1948. In both 
instances, marked improvement al- 
ready has occurred, and under war 
or semi-war conditions Thatcher and 
United Air Lines can be expected to 
show above-average results, since 
each is in a field which is being stimu- 
lated by expanding defense activities. 

Buyers of convertible preferreds 
should be highly selective, since few 
cutstanding values currently exist. 
Careful attention should be given to 
the amount being paid for the con- 
version privilege as compared with 
the stock’s investment value as a 
straight preferred equity. Preferreds 
with highly volatile underlying com- 
mon stocks should be subjected to 
rigorous analysis. 


vo 
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' A Group of Convertible Preferreds za 


nually. Owing to the quality of the Sain. 


stock, it has never sold below a 4.04 
per cent yield basis since issuance and 
while the current return is low, in- 
vestors are not required to pay a 
large premium for the conversion 


co Preferred in 
version Price Conv. Recent tCall 
Basis Common Value _ Price Price Yield a 


Allis Chalmers $3.25 47 94 99 103 3.3% 
Beatrice Foods $3.3714 ; 33 91 103 al05% 3.3 

Clinton Foods $4.50 33 9 107 103% 42 P 
Cluett, Peabody $4 2 35 87%Z 92 al04 4.3 Pp 
El Paso Natural Gas $4.25 2nd 25 100 105 105 4.0 tl 


privilege. 13% 32% 3 60 63 | 
Other earnings records do not 23 64 101 al05 45 . 


measure up to that of Beatrice Foods. 27 99% 100 100 4.5 - 
Worthington Pump ranks second in 
consistency of profits. In the post- 
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*Number of common shares received. in conversion. fIn some instances lower for sinking fund. ay 
a—Current call; prices scale down in future. 
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he average American woman 

uses approximately 14.4 pairs of 
nylon hosiery a year, the bulk of 
which falls into the $1 to $1.49 price 
bracket. This suggests expenditures 
of about $20 to $25 a year for hosiery, 
with consumption markedly higher 
than average (about 17.3 pairs) in 
the 18- to 25-year age group and con- 
siderably lower as the age category 
rises. But unlike more essential 
items, hosiery purchases are likely to 
fall off sharply when income drops or 
other goods are in greater demand. 
When such a trend develops, the in- 
dustry’s price structure generally 
weakens, with the result that hosiery 
inakers’ earnings are susceptible to 
rapid changes. 


Stability Gained 


However, in at least one major re- 
spect the industry’s basic position is 
stronger than in prewar years. Use 
of nylon as a raw material has elimi- 
nated sharp fluctuations in silk prices 
which in past years frequently caused 
inventory losses. The synthetic fibre 
also provides better uniformity in 
thread and greater cleanliness than 
was experienced when silk was in 
vogue. The swing to nylon was pro- 
nounced, following introduction of the 
new fibre in 1940. Early in 1942, 
supplies were channeled to essential 
military use and the industry con- 
verted to rayon which remained the 
basic raw material until nylon again 
became available late in 1945. 

Once again, the big question mark 
in the hosiery picture is the availabil- 
ity of nylon, which in turn hinges 
upon the extent of military demand. 
For at least some months ahead, lead- 
ing stocking manufacturers have ade- 
quate supplies to take care of their 
needs. This reflects the fact that nylon 
production is now close to 200 million 
pounds a year, seven times greater 
than in 1942. But if nylon is entirely 
diverted to military use, the industry 
would probably again convert to 
rayon as in World War II; silk is 
another possible substitute although 
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Hosiery Makers Doing Better 


Operating prospects for the leading industry units are 
satisfactory, barring total war, which would require 


conversion to more costly and less popular materials 


Charles P. Cushing 


it would be a rather costly raw mate- 
rial. Second only to the materials 
problem is manpower. While the 
pinch is not yet severe, it will un- 
doubtedly get tighter as draft calls in- 
crease. Few hosiery makers are 
likely to receive substantial military 
business, but possible exceptions are 
Adams- Millis — largest supplier of 
military stockings during the last war 
—and Julius Kayser, which obtained 
about one-fourth of sales during 
World War II from _ parachutes, 
gloves, underwear and mosquito net- 
ting for the armed services. 

Major industry producers such as 
Van Raalte and Kayser derive a sub- 
stantial part of dollar sales from un- 
derwear and gloves, while Gotham 
Hosiery and Wayne Knitting Mills 
confine their activities entirely to the 
hosiery field. While opinions differ 


as to the advantages of diversifica- 
tion, manufacturers of non-hosiery 
lines point out that underwear per- 
mits wider profit margins than stock- 
ings because of the greater scope in 
styling as compared with the highly 
standarized hosiery field. Moreover, 
such items as slips can help sustain 
volume during warm weather when 
many women go stockingless. During 
the last war, hosiery lines were hard 
hit but underwear held up fairly well 
in most cases. 

The leading hosiery producers now 
have substantial postwar expansion 
programs behind them. Kayser, be- 
lieved to be the leading hosiery con- 
cern in Canada and Australia, will 
spend about $2 million on plant 
(mainly in the United States) in the 
1950-1951 fiscal year. Close to a third 
of the company’s $4.6 million sales 
decline in the 1950 fiscal period re- 
flected declining export business due 
to dollar shortages, and devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar. Kayser, along 
with Van Raalte and Adams-Millis, 
has no debt or preferred stock out- 
standing while senior capitalization of 
the other leading producers is mod- 
erate. 


Gotham Expands 


Four years ago, Gotham Hosiery 
leased three southern mills which 
were constructed in 1939 by a Gov- 
ernment agency. These leases have 
been extended to June 30, 1955, pro- 
viding the company with modern 
high-gauge production facilities with- 
out the heavy capital investment ordi- 
narily required. In 1949, Gotham 
acquired certain West Coast facilities 
as well as the trade-mark Hollyvogue 
of California, permitting the company 
to more adequately serve this growing 
region. Besides the well known Gold 
Stripe brand, Gotham also sells the 

Please turn to page 25 


Fiscal View of the Leading Hosiery Makers 


-—Sales— Price- 
Millions) —Earned Per Share -—Dividends—, Recent Earn. 
1948 1949 1948 1949 *1950 1949 1950 Price Ratio tYield 
Adams-Millis ....... $11.9 $11.5 $6.67 $4.81 $5.50 $3.00 $2.50 39 7.1 64% 
Gotham Hosiery .... 15.5 12.2 4.89 1.31 2.25 145 1.00 15 67 67 
Kayser (Julius) .... a24.3 a19.7 a1.75 a1.55 ... 1.000 100 14 90 711 
Mojud Hosiery ..... 16.3 166 3.78 2.88 3.75 100 1.10 15 40 7.3 
Phoenix Hosiery.... 14.2 132 2.90 1.10 b 0.50 1.00 14 i 
Van Raalte ........ 24.7 258 4.57 4.22 5.50 2.08 280 31 56 84 
Wayne Knit. Mills.. 11.1 10.9 4.01 3.46 500 165 2.25 22 44 102 





* Estimated. t+ Based on 1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—-Years ended June 30 
of following year. b—Deficit of 50 cents a share in six months ended June 30 vs. deficit of $1.62 in 


like 1949 period. 
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General Hardly had the recently 
Sales adjourned 8lst Con- 
Tax? gress passed the Excess 


Profits Tax Act of 
1950, the second major tax increase 
since the outbreak of war in Korea, 
when President Truman indicated 
that he soon would outline to Con- 
gress the need for additional taxes. 
How much will have to be raised and 
just how any new taxes will be 
levied is certain to be one of the most 
debatable problems with which the 
new legislators on Capitol Hill will 
have to deal. 

We are not now engaged in full- 
scale warfare, although we are being 
forced to prepare for that unwelcome 
possibility, yet our tax burden al- 
ready is almost as high as it was dur- 
ing World War II. 

Congress must remetinber, there- 
fore, that a saturation point can easily 
be reached for taxes as well as for 
other things—and it should be care- 
ful not to allow the economy to reach 
that dangerous stage. 

While we all realize that defense 
preparations in this day and age are 
costly—making high taxes manda- 
tory—it is difficult for the average 
person to understand why the Presi- 
dent continues to request additional 
taxes when he could ease the burden 
for taxpayers by recommending econ- 
emies in non-essential Government 
spending. There is plenty of room 
in that area for pruning and such a 
step—which would appear to be basic 
—should precede any request for new 
taxes. 

On the other hand, if and when 
Congress considers additional tax leg- 
islation in the months ahead, we 
would not be at all surprised if it 
looks into the possibility of a general 
sales tax, which could furnish the 
Government with additional income 
with the least amount of difficulty. 
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Nation's The eyes of the entire 
82nd nation during this criti- 
Congress cal period are focused 


upon the 82nd Con- 
gress as it begins to tackle major 
problems of international relations as 
well as those concerning the home 
economy. 

Based upon the results of the elec- 
tions last November, which brought 
about an upheaval in the ranks of 
Fair Deal followers, it safely can be 
assumed that the new Congress will 
be guided by its more conservative 
element. 

Considering this prospect, Presi- 
dent Truman’s Fair Deal program— 
which includes such controversial is- 
sues as socialized medical care—has 
no chance of serious consideration. 
For the time being, such legislation is 
a dead drake. 

On the other hand, we already have 
had evidence that there will be many 
heated debates in Congress regarding 
the extent to which we will continue 
to pour out our resources for the de- 
fense of non-Communist Europe. 
There is no doubt that our legislators 
will give due consideration to the 
words of former President Herbert 
Hoover, who has suggested that our 
allies in Europe show an increased 
disposition to use their own resources 
before we give them much further aid. 

There also will be much discussion 
about ways and means to trim non- 
essential expenditures during this 
period of high spending for defense 
so that we may reasonably limit our 
tax burden, which is likely to be in- 
creased again. 

Certainly, we shall need a conserva- 
tive, straight-thinking Congress dur- 
ing the next two years. 
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Is It Public opinion here at 
Another home is growing in its 

belief that the United 
League? 


Nations is about as in- 
effective as was its predecessor, the 
League of Nations, whose impressive 
looking buildings not far from the 
shores of Lake Geneva are a sore re- 
minder of the death of a noble ideal 
entertained by President Woodrow 
Wilson for the establishment of world 
peace. 

It was this same hope which 
brought about the formation of the 
United Nations, whose towering Sec- 
retariat Building now overlooks the 
East River in New York City. 

If the United Nations fails to estab- 
lish world peace, however, it will 
largely be because its member nations 
made a cardinal mistake when it was 
first organized in San Francisco by 
granting the veto power to each of 
the four great powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia. Because of this, Russia has 
been able to defeat resolution after 
resolution seeking to provide the 
basis for a peaceful world community. 

Another major defect of the United 
Nations, as was the case with its 
predecessor organization, according 
to some observers, is that it has too 
many cooks stirring the broth. Minor 
nations whose first concern is their 
own future rather than the survival 
of the world also contribute to the 
UN’s ineffectiveness. 

Despite this and no matter what 
other reasons there may be for a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
United Nations, this world organiza- 
tion must be provided with an ample 
opportunity to prove that it can ac- 
complish its chief purpose before we 
give it up and permit it to be aban- 
doned.. This may require time and 
patience, but if we succeed, then it 
will have been worth the wait. 
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Makers of ‘Timekeepers 


Have Vital War Role 


Companies will supply war products if watch and 
clock output is restricted. Sales should hold at 


high levels although profit margins will narrow 


he nation’s timepiece makers 

presently face a situation similar 
to that which existed in early 1942 
save that mobilization of men and of 
industry is only partial instead of on 
a large scale. Yet an announcement 
from Elgin National Watch that it 
has created a new ordnance division 
to help handle a growing volume of 
military work indicates what prep- 
arations for war signify for the watch- 
makers. While very few war orders 
have been announced by the watch 
companies as a group, plants have 
been working at capacity in recent 
months, partly to satisfy increased de- 
mand for the better known brands 
and partly because of new military 
business. 

During the last war, the domestic 
watch-makers were practically 100 
per cent in war work. Although 
watches and alarm clocks were made 
on a limited scale, these were high 
priority items for the use of military 
personnel and various individuals 
in Government and industry. 

Since some companies—like Bu- 
lova, which makes watch movements 
both here and abroad, and Benrus 
and Longines-Wittnauer, which im- 
port from Switzerland—were able to 
supply a fairly large quota to dis- 
tributors without interfering with 
war production, the other domestic 
producers had to stand by as the en- 
tire market was usurped. Many new 
brands made their appearance as the 
importers of watch movements in- 
creased from dozens to hundreds and 
unit volume of their imports increased 
from thousands to millions. Al- 
though the stronger companies, such 
as Elgin and Hamilton, managed to 
recover their footing in the domestic 
market, a third leading maker, Wal- 
tham, nearly succumbed. 

Bulova, Elgin and Hamilton, dur- 
ing the war, made vast quantities 
of jewel bearings, “fuzes” for anti- 
aircraft projectiles, telescopic sights, 
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aviation instruments, special clocks 
for aircraft, tanks and other mili- 
tary vehicles, navigation clocks and 
watches, marine chronometers, 
elapsed time clocks and other essen- 
tial precision instruments. General 
Time was also kept busy making low- 
priced alarm clocks for industry and 
Government, time “fuzes” of various 
kinds, marine clocks for the Navy and 
Maritime Commission, and_ special 
aircraft instruments. Its Stromberg 
Time subsidiary distributed in-and- 
out recorders, time and job stamps 
and other products with high priority 
applications. Benrus, which produces 
watch cases, crystals and bracelets 
here, was called upon to do war work, 
but continued importing in volume. 
Longines-Wittnauer, which imports 
watches, clocks, chronographs, chro- 
nometers and timers as well as jew- 
eled and unadjusted movements, has 
a plant in New York where move- 
ments are timed and placed in cases 
which are purchased from outside 
sources. It does not participate to 
any great extent in special military 
work except as a supplier of time- 
pieces. With the domestic companies 
cut of the picture during the last war, 
Longines- Wittnauer increased its 
sales from $4.0 million in 1941 to 
$10.2 miMion in 1945. Benrus also 
more than doubled its dollar volume 
during the same period as did Bulova. 

War is no blessing for the domestic 
companies, therefore. Although dol- 


lar volume increases, profit margins 
narrow and the importing companies 
gain the major share of the market. 
Elgin’s operating income amounted to 
22 per cent of gross in 1941; two 
years later it had fallen to 18 per 
cent while net income was $1.03 per 
share less ($2.85 vs. $3.88). In 1944, 
Elgin’s net dipped to $2.43 per share, 
and in 1946, when the country was 
flooded with imports, it sank to as 
low as $1.41. Bulova, the domestic 
maker-importer, was also affected by 


‘declining profit margins in wartime, 


but it was able to increase dollar vol- 
ume year by year through 1945. 

The recent decline in watch com- 
pany earnings following the postwar 
high established in 1948 was at- 
tributable to two factors—large in- 
ventories of a number of war-born 
importers and assemblers, and a 
price-cutting wave started by Wal- 
tham. In 1949, after Waltham of- 
fered several hundred thousand 
watches for sale at half price, im- 
porters resorted to cut-price sales to 
get rid of their top-heavy inventories. 
The same situation prevailed through 
much of last year. Meanwhile the 
domestic watch manaufacturers peti- 
tioned for tariff relief. Although tar- 
iffs on watches were not raised, an 
“escape clause” was incorporated in 
the Swiss trade treaty providing that 
if the President of the United States 
finds that the import duty is insuffi- 
cient to compensate for differences in 
wage rates, etc., then tariff rates may 
be raised. 

There was some change for the bet- 
ter following outbreak of war in 
Korea, however. Recalling the situa- 
tion which prevailed during the last 
war, wholesalers and jewelers began 
to buy the better known brands of 
watches in larger quantities. The 
September quarter marked an upturn 
for both Elgin and Hamilton. Elgin, 
which earned only 33 cents a share 


The Leading Timepiece Makers 


-——Sales—— 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 
$9.3 b$10.9 
50.9 44.2 
27.6 £19.6 


31.7 £27.4 


Years 
Company ended: 


Benrus Watch ...aJan. 31 
Bulova Watch ....Mar.31. 
Elgin Nat. Watch. Dec. 31 
General Time Dec. 31 
Hamilton Watch ..Dec.31 18.7 b11.3 
Longines-Witt. ...Mar.31 15.7 13.5 
New Haven Clock.Dec.31 2.8 562.3 


a—Of following year. b—Nine months. 


c—Years ended March 31 of following year. 


Divi- 
dends Recent 
1950 Price 
$0.85 9 
3.50 39 
1.20 16 
23.30 36 
1.15 14 
0.90 10 
None + 


-———Earned Per Share——, 
e—Annual—, c— Interim — 
1948 1949 1948 1949 


$2.04 $0.53 N.R. N.R. 
c8.24 ¢5.49 e$3.14 e$3.64 
2.14 2.03 £1.09 £1.09 
9.31 6.31 £3.64 £7.15 
4.06 3.30 62.33 b1.33 
c2.27 ¢1.47 N.R. N.R. 
D6.40D4.68 N.R. N.R. 


e—Six 


months. f—40 weeks. g—Plus 10% stock. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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through its June period (24 weeks) 
reported 76 cents per share for the 
ensuing 16 weeks ended October 7. 
Hamilton, which went into the red 
during the March quarter, reported 
23 cents a share for the June quar- 
ter, and made $1.19 a share during 
the three months ended September 





30. This upward trend continued 
through the rest of the year. 

The watch-makers presently are re- 
suming where they left off in 1945. 
Last December, Elgin reopened some 
of its auxiliary facilities to accommo- 
date a growing volume of military 
output. While dollar sales should con- 


Era of Railroad Debt Reductions Ahead? 


High earnings during the last war were used by 
numerous roads to retire bonds, cut interest burden. 


Performance may be duplicated in the period ahead 


ee recent months rail issues have 
comprised one of the strongest 
segments of the stock market. Prices 
have advanced substantially, lifting 
quotations of a number of individual 
issues to levels exceeding 1946 peaks. 
Behind the upward movement of rail 
shares has been the promising outlook 
during the period of defense prepara- 
tions that lies ahead. Traffic should 
remain high with forecasts pointing 
toward increased carloadings. And 
benefits of larger volume should be 
reflected in income statements owing 
to the sheltered tax status of the rails. 
These factors account for the strong 
investor interest in rail equities to- 
day. In the past six months, Standard 
& Poor’s rail index has risen ap- 
proximately 39 per cent with almost 
half the rise (18 per cent) having 
taken place since November 20. 
Currently, the rail industry is in a 
position similar to its ‘status early in 
1941 but with some important dif- 
ferences. Military traffic and defense 
production are on the increase with 
further expansion on the horizon. 
However, in contrast with 1941, the 
financial and physical condition of the 
railroads is far superior to that ex- 
isting at the start of World War II. 
Illustrative of the financial improve- 
ment is the decline in fixed charges of 
Class I railroads from $621 million 
in 1941 to $421 million in 1949. And 
the extent of property betterments 
can be gauged by the $7.1 billion of 
capital expenditures from 1940-1950. 
Under such circumstances, the 
favorable effects of high traffic volume 
over an extended period of time 
should be at least as great and prob- 
ably greater than in World War II. 
Three outstanding examples of im- 
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provement during and after the last 
world conflict are furnished by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Illinois Central and the Union Pa- 
cific. Expressed on a per share basis, 
debt cuts plus working capital gains 
plus gross physical improvement (ad- 
ditions and betterments) of these 
roads between 1941 and 1950 
amounted to $225, $230, and $110 
respectively. Quotations have mir- 
rored these gains. Recent prices of 
Atchison have been in the neighbor- 
hood of 153 compared with a median 
price of 25 in 1941, Illinois Central, 
60 vs. 7%, Union Pacific 104 vs. 36. 

A new group of carriers could give 
similar performance in the period 
ahead. However, some railroads are 
not in a position to show outstanding 
betterment while management of 
other roads probably again will let 
their opportunity for improvement 
slip away as in the recent past. 

Pennsylvania Railroad at the pres- 
ent time has a higher debt than at 
the beginning of 1941 despite net in- 
come in excess of $400 million and 
cash throw-offs from depreciation 
amounting to better than $390 million 
in the nine years 1941-1949. Unless 
executives alter their policy of debt 
management, significant changes in 
capital structure cannot be anticipated 
even if income rises abnormally. 

Atchison’s capitalization cannot be 
significantly improved because all of 
its important bond issues and its pre- 
ferred stock are non-callable. 

In both of the above examples, the 
possibility of increased stability and 
larger common share earning power 
through the redemption of debt ap- 
pears small. With this avenue of 
improvement cut off, gains must stem 









tinue to rise, the trade position of 
this-company will be adversely af- 
fected to the degree that war work 
replaces production for civilian use. 
The same will be true for Hamilton, 
although General Time, owing to di- 
versification, will be less affected and 
may even look for improvement. 


from greater operating efficiency and 
savings on new equipment, giving At- 
chison and similarly situated roads 
less chance for noteworthy showings 
than railroads which are able to re- 
duce their senior securities by an ap- 
preciable amount. 

As a general premise, roads best 
situated currently are those with large 
debt as compared with their common 
stock capitalizations. Because of the 
leveraged position of the common 
stock of these roads, debt retirement 
results in greater per share gains than 
in rails which have either large com- 
mon stock capitalizations or small debt. 

At the close of 1949, Baltimore & 
Ohio had approximately $225 of debt 
for each share of common stock; by 
contrast, Norfolk & Western had only 
$8.15. Assuming an average interest 
rate on B.&O.’s total debt of four 
per cent, a reduction equivalent to $50 
per share could boost common stock 
earnings before taxes by $2. How- 
ever, redemption of all debt by Nor- 
folk & Western would boost pre-tax 
net per common share only 33 cents. 
In view of the past records of the two 
companies, $2 would represent a sub- 
stantial change in Baltimore & Ohio’s 
reports while a 33 cent rise in N. & 
W.’s pre-tax net would not be sig- 
nificant. 

It should be remembered that the 
very factors which are now producing 
favorable leverage could result in dif- 
ficulty upon a change in the outlook 
for the rail industry to one of smaller 
volume and lower earnings. The small 
debt and consistent earning power of 
Norfolk & Western have made the 
common stock a quality issue in the 
rail group while the erratic perform- 
ance of B.&O. common stock has 
been due, at least in part, to its heavy 
debt capitalization. Thus the possi- 
bility of relatively unsatisfactory re- 
sults must be carefully weighed, 
particularly in appraising the securi- 
ties of marginal roads. 
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Although stocks remain the best long term refuge for the 


average person’s money, it should not be expected that 


they will continue their vertical rise without reactions 


The President’s State of the Union message 
was not too conclusive as a guide to future Admin- 
istration policy. On the one hand, he stated that 
the Government “must practice rigid economy in its 
non-defense activities. Many of the things we 
would normally do must be curtailed or postponed.” 
On the other, he raised a definite suspicion that this 
objective will receive lip service and no more by 
suggesting that even in a garrison economy Con- 
gress should expand Federal aid to education, 
round out our system of social insurance, improve 
our protection against unemployment and old age 
and provide insurance against loss of earnings 
through sickness and against the high costs of 
modern medical care. While the ends sought are 
desirable, the means advanced by the Fair Deal to 
achieve them are not only highly controversial but 
exceedingly expensive. 


No mention was made in the message of 
stricter control over food prices. Without this, 
control of wages and industrial product prices will 
remain ineffective, as was proved by our World 
War II experience. The omission was made the 
mord glaring by the fact that at his press conference 
held a few days earlier, the President had hinted 
that his State of the Union message would ask 
Congress to amend the Defense Production Act in 
order to bring food prices under control. The 
failure to include any such recommendation was 


the signal for a renewed uprush in the commodity 
markets. 


Several estimates have appeared during the 
past week on the amount of additional taxes which 
will be requested in the Budget Message due Mon- 
day. At first a range of $6 to $10 billion was men- 
tioned; then the ante was raised to $8 to $10 bil- 
lion, and on January 10 it was reported on 
supposedly high authority that the sum involved 
would be $15 billion. Not unnaturally, stocks 
responded to this news with a temporary sinking 
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spell on large volume. Corporate profits will be 
called on to supply a substantial part of the added 
revenues; it has been suggested that the combined 
normal and surtax rate be raised to 55 per cent 
from the present 47 per cent (38 per cent only a 
few months ago) and that the ceiling on total Fed- 
eral taxes be hiked to 65 per cent from 62 per cent. 


It has long been obvious that a further tax 
increase was inevitable, and stock prices subse- 
quently bounced back, apparently on the theory 


that Congress will lack the intestinal fortitude to 


provide any such sum as $15 billion. This theory 
may well be perfectly correct, but while political 
considerations may induce our lawmakers to go 
easy on sales taxes, and on personal income taxes 
in the lower and middle brackets, they will have 
no such scruples about taxing business profits. 


Even after the long rise from the mid-1949 
lows, stocks are still modestly valued in relation to 
book values and current and prospective earnings 
and dividends. Despite much heavier taxation, 
many companies will be able to maintain their 
profits not far below recent peaks. Inflation re- 
mains a distinct long term probability even if 
deficit financing by the Government is avoided 
longer or held to lower levels than had previously 
been expected. While far from a perfect hedge 
against inflation, common stocks are still the best 
hedge generally available. Thus, from a lor.g term 
standpoint, they are an essential part of every in- 
vestor’s portfolio. 


But long term trends are subject to short term 
interruptions. After a nine per cent rise (in the 
industrials) since December 4 with only one cor- 
rection of any extent lasting more than one day, a 
technical reaction would appear to be overdue. 
The timing of such an occurrence is completely un- 
predictable; it may be postponed for weeks. 

Written January 11, 1951; Allan F. Hussey: 
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Silver Price Soars 


Last week’s 10.16-cent jump in silver—following 
Mexico’s withdrawal as a seller in the domestic 
market—lifted the metal to the equivalent of the 
Treasury’s buying price of 90.50 cents for newly 
mined domestic silver, 1,000 fine. (The open mar- 
ket price is based on ore and unrefined silver bear- 
ing material.) 

Virtually no foreign metal except Mexican had 
heen offered here for several weeks at the 80-cent 
price which had been in effect since October 24. The 
new price is the highest since 1920 when silver 
sold at $1.37, half a cent under the record set in 
1919. Industrial consumption has risen rapidly 
recently to the current annual rate around 150 
million ounces, against a rate of 100 million ounces 
last October. The price rise is expected to divert 
some domestic silver from the Treasury, but silver 
producers’ earnings will not be particularly af- 
fected since they have been selling to the Treasury 
right along at 90.50 cents. 


Freight Car Deliveries 

Deliveries of new freight cars totaled 5,700 in 
December, slightly down from the November level 
of 5,791. But with fewer orders placed during the 
last month of the year, backlogs were lower as of 
January 1 compared with a month earlier. The 
American Railway Car Institute’s compilation 
shows a backlog of 124,489 cars on January 1, 
1951 vs. 126,870 on December 1 and but 12,036 
at the beginning of 1950. Only about 40,000 new 
cars were delivered during the full year although 
orders totaled nearly 156,500, the largest of any 
year since 1922. Deliveries are expected to in- 
crease gradually during the present quarter and 
may reach the 10,000-level by April or May. 


Appliance Cut Ahead 


Government restrictions on materials will cut 
appliance production this year, current forecasts 
placing the manufacture of major appliances dur- 
ing the first quarter in the neighborhood of 15 per 
cent under the final three months of 1950. Several 
firms plan to meet the problem of material short- 


ages by halting output of lower priced lines and- 


concentration on more expensive models. Redesign- 
ing of parts and elimination of “gadgets” on appli- 
ances will stretch available material supplies and 
thus help maintain volume. Income should not 
drop in proportion to the decline in unit sales, 
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since profit margins on higher priced lines gen- 
erally are wider than those on less expensive 
models. 


Carpet Styles Change 


The high cost of wool is bringing about a not- 
able change in the carpet industry. In the past 
three years carpet wool prices have risen an aver- 
age of approximately 140 per cent, which in turn 
has brought a steep rise in costs and selling prices. 
Since current costs of cellulose acetate are about 
a third of those of carpet wools, manufacturers are 
giving increasing emphasis to the production of 
rayon and wool blends. 

Blended carpets appear in the lines of all major 
rug makers this year, and one of the largest manu- 
facturers has announced that 60 per cent of its 
line in 1951 will consist of blends. The savings 
and greater cost stability which will be gained 
through the use of synthetics should strengthen the 
position of the carpet makers in the future, but 
tight supplies of rayon may be a limiting factor 
in the period immediately ahead. 


Record Paper Output 


Production of paper and paperboard, which 
month after month last year exceeded 1949 fig- 
ures, probably will show a total 1950 gain of 
around 17 per cent, establishing a new record. 
Further gains may be expected during the early 
months of this year at least, since any slackening 
or cutbacks in civilian demand will be taken up 
by greater military and Government requirements. 

Output held up well during December, when the 
year-end decline was much less than in the similar 
months of 1948-49. For the four weeks ended De- 
cember 30, paper output ran at 97.6 per cent of 
theoretical mill capacity vs. 89.9 per cent a year 
earlier, with a paperboard ratio of 95 per cent vs. 
83.3. Beginning the current month, however, the 
capacity base is to be calculated on a seven-day 
operating week for mills which normally operate 
on that basis, and on a six-day week for all other 
reporting mills, the effect .of which, will be to re- 
duce the reported ratio by between five and -six 
percentage points. 


Manufacturers’ Orders Up 


New orders placed with manufacturers slackened 
a little more than seasonally during November with 
a decline of $1.9 billion from the October total. 
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November’s $22.6 billion nevertheless was well 
ahead of the comparative figure for November 
1949, in line with the consistently higher dollar 
level of new orders which prevailed throughout the 
year. Rising $5.7 billion in November over the 
year-earlier figure, manufacturers’ orders reached 
a total of $234.4 billion for the first eleven months, 
a gain of 31 per cent over the corresponding 1949 
period. Inasmuch as Army and Navy procurement 
officials were exceptionally busy placing orders 
during December, and will be this month as well, 
little further slackening is expected. Congress has 
added another $16.8 billion to the total military 
appropriations for fiscal year 1950-51, half of which 
is for procurement of major weapons. 


Zinc Supply Tight 

At the close of 1950, stocks of slab zinc held 
by American smelters were at their lowest level 
since November 1925. Shipments for 1950 totaled 
995,634 tons, approximately 25 per cent over 1949 
and a new all-time record. Although December 
smelter production of more than 80,000 tons was 
the greatest since May 1944, the metal was in 
such strong demand that stocks fell 3.2 per cent 
to 8,962 tons. The amount on hand at the start 
of 1951 represents less than a four-day supply at 
current rates of usage and is less than ten per 
cent of stocks at the close of 1949. There may be 
some easing in the supply situation if the Gov- 
ernment reduces its stockpile purchasing but high 
sales for the zinc producers are assured for months 


ahead. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
General Electric has received an order for ten 
gas turbine locomotives from Union Pacific R. R., 
first of their kind for this form of motive power. 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.’s operating revenues for the 
twelve months through November 30 were $426.6 
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million vs. $381.2 million a year earlier. 

General Motors produced 3.8 million passenger 
cars and trucks last year vs. 2.7 million in 1949. 

Columbia Gas has raised the February 15 quar- 
terly dividend payment to 20 cents from 1834 
cents, which rate had been paid since May 1949. 

Safeway Stores’ U. S. sales for the 52 weeks to 
December 30: $1,100 million vs. $1,094 million in 
1949. Sales in Canadian stores for the same peri- 
ods were $108.5 million and $98 million respec- 
tively. 

Glidden’s sales equaled $188.6 million for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $160.1 million a 
year before. 


Other Corporate News 


General Finance, Honolulu Oil, Quaker Oats and 
Texas Utilities have applied for New York Stoc 
Exchange listing. ; 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel will redeem its $4.50 
preferred stock February 6 and Hershey Chocolate 
will redeem 10,150 shares of 414 per cent preferred 
February 15. 

Mountain States Power stockholders vote Janu- 
ary 30 on a 3-for-1 stock split. 

St. Regis Paper has awarded a contract to 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott for construction of two 
kraft paper machines and pulp manufacturing 
facilities at Pensacola and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Decca Records has arranged with Deutche Gram- 
mophon Company of Germany for exclusive rights 
to its entire catalog in the U. S. and possessions. 

Marathon Corporation had sales of $68.3 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $60 
million in the same 1949 period. 

United Paramount theatres recently completed 
arrangements with a group of banks and an insur- 
ance company for loans totaling $45 million; pro- 
ceeds to retire present consolidated indebtedness 
and for acquisition and rearrangement of assets. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 99 2.80 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 10] 2.70 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3%%s, 1985 103 3.10 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 2.75 103%4 
Hlinois Central joint 444s, 1963 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969 101 4.40 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 135 5.18% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 109 5.90 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum 78 4.49 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 31 
Dow Chemical 1.30 *2.00 al.04 al190 78 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 : g1.98 2189 26 
General Electric 2.00 ; c2.34 3.91 50 
General Foods J c3.71 4.20 48 
Int’l Business Machines 114.00 00 8.94 68.95 201 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 t e3.18 e5.01 52 
Southern Calif. Edison 1.75 t c2.93 ¢2.31 34 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 4.00 . c7.72 c747 91 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 ; 02.31 ¢345 55 
United Biscuit J ‘ c3.99 3.27 30 


a—First quarter. c—Nine morths. e—Twelve months to Sep- 


tember 30. g—Twelve months to October 31. *Also paid 24% 


in ‘stock. { Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

a 

Paid 1941-1950 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores 1939 $1.27 $1.75 $2.00 33 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 2.70 2.80 52 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.60 170 631 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 72.00 2.20 31 
Kress (S. H.) 1918 2.60 3.00 3.00 54 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 352 53 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 2.50 3.00 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 3.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.20 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 
Safeway Stores 1927 1.15 1.25 
Socony-Vacuum 1912 0.80 1.10 
Sterling Drug 1902 =1.87 2.25 
Texas Company 1902 2.70 3.75 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 3.50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 6.00 
United Fruit 1899 2.35 4.00 
Walgreen Company... 1933 1.70 1.85 


+ Also paid 10% in stock. 


BASURARBRNASS 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


-Dividen --Earnings— Recent 
1949 1 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores “ $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 45 
Bethlehem Steel ‘ 4.10 8.14 c8.96 54 
Cluett, Peabody 3.00 b1.08 b252 34 
Columbia Gas System.. ; 00.54 00.85 13 
Container Corporation.. 2. : c2.87 ¢3.77 33 
Firestone Tire 4, . £8.82 £16.76 84 
Flintkote Company .... 2. k c3.20 c4.35 26 
Freeport Sulphur J d 5.02 5.92 79 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3. J c4.17 3.38 55 
General Motors . . c5.61 7.91 
Glidden Company d ; c1.88 ¢2.15 29 
Kennecott Copper ; 50 b2.15 b3.49 77 
Mathieson Chemical... 1. . c1.91 ¢2.39 29 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3. ‘ c4.82 ¢5.51 58 
Simmons Company . : 00 b1.70 b3.09 31 
Sperry Corporation .. b1.82 b2.10 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 3.26 ¢l.93 35 
U. S. Steel 225 345 c4.38 c6.12 44 
West Penn Electric.. 1.52% 1.85 2.54 c¢2.58 28 


~ b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—Years ended October 31. 
paid 2% in stock. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—When the 
going gets rough, even the most lib- 
eral Government likes to freeze the 
expression of opinion. Hoover ex- 
horted his critics not to rock the boat; 
Chamberlain was distressed that 
Churchill would “foul his own nest” ; 
now the magic phrase is “National 
Unity.” When Taft opened the for- 
eign policy debate, he at least secured 
the Senate against such a freeze: he 
pointed out cases where Unity had 
concealed and protected some awful 
boners until it was too late. 

Beyond that, it’s doubtful that the 
speech and those that will follow can 
make as much difference as people 
pretend. Taft didn’t take exception to 
rearming and to all that it entails. He 
pointed out that vast new budgets 
along with powers to control business 
had been voted overwhelmingly. 
There will be great additional 
budgets, which also will be voted. 
Taft acutely picked out the Adminis- 
tration’s softest spots and pricked 
them. That does not greatly change 
the outlook. 

On how the Government should 
deal in detail on the one hand with 
Russia and on the other with its own 
allies, it’s evident that nobody has 
found an infallible recipe. Partly be- 
cause a party in power builds up yes- 
men, there’s probably a little more 
cohesion among Democrats than Re- 
publicans, but not much. These is- 
sues are open. Practically all of the 
proposals, however, entail military 
build-up, inflation, controls, etc. 





































































































It’s doubtful that military ex- 
penditure will create new boom cities 
this early in the game. The contracts 
are mostly going to plants where there 
already are men at work. There have 
been some shut-downs as civilian pro- 
duction stopped. Later, there will be 
new spots as the companies actually 
build new plants. 
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Taft attack on “National Unity" slogan pricks the 


look and is unlikely to alter the Government's program 


Administration's soft spots but does not change the out- 


Last summer, the Administra- 
fought against a general freeze of 
prices and wages, asking primarily for 
the power to select the things to be 
controlled. It accepted free farm 
prices. It’s clear now that the Ad- 
ministration misjudged what was go- 
ing to happen. How great the rearm- 
ament would be was not foreseen 
then. It was supposed that there 
would be only a little inflation, which 
more taxes and a few credit controls 
would sufficiently abate. Selected 
controls were asked for on the hunch 
that there would be merely a few 
shortages, plus a few cases where 
ceilings were needed to discourage 
production. 

Farm prices are continually mov- 
ing to new highs. Food continually 
gets more expensive. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it’s hard to expect work- 
ers in selected industries to be happy 
with frozen wages and their employ- 
ers to agree to price ceilings. Rather 
idly, Alan Valentine has been holding 
conferences with spokesmen for in- 
dustries in which there have been 
few price changes; to the question 
“Why pick us out?” the only answer 
was that policy had fastened on selec- 
tion. 

It may sound queer to Wall Street 
but the demand on Washington is for 
general control. The demand, more- 
over, is coming precisely from busi- 
ness—from grocers, suit makers, and 
sometimes from spokesmen for big 
companies as well. There’s also been 
a lot of complaint against selecting 
a few key things to control. That 
might have been useful months ago, 
but now is belated. 


Mail order companies are asked 
to keep to whatever prices they had 
listed as of December 1. If new cata- 
logs were then being printed with 
higher prices, it’s still the old ones 
that are supposed to govern. Only 


1951 catalogs that were off the press 
before December 1 are legal. 


By summer, it’s said here, pro- 
duction will be under complete con- 
trol. This, very likely, could be done 
in all sorts of ways: by controlling 
how company money is spent, use of 
electric power, of labor. During the 
war, control by means of a few key 
materials was enforced with reason- 
able success. The men managing war 
production are precisely the ones with 
Controlled Materials Plan experience. 
They’re pretty stubborn about it— 
there’s no other way. 

A few materials in common use and 
perhaps a few common components 
like motors will be completely ra- 
tioned. No manufacturer gets his ra- 
tion unless he’s making something 
that’s part of a “program.”’ The key 
spot will be in Harrison’s outfit, 
where the programs will be sanc- 
tioned or vetoed. Some will be related 
only indirectly to war output. 


There will be a program for civ- 
ilian goods and a czar who selects 
items. There will be a program for 
plant expansion, which probably will 


‘cover only the proposals accepted for 


tax amortization. Finally, there will 
be something lacking at present—a 
program for general maintenance. 


There’s no suggestion that there 
will be a group of production czars— 
a man forcing greater output of rub- 
ber or steel. Such positions arose 
during the war owing to sudden 
shortages of key components which 
the czars were installed to fight for to 
satisfy civilian wants in the face of 
heavy demands by war-born industry 
and the Armed Services. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Anniversaries . . . 

If you should look at the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., City Directory for 
1850, you’d find, contrary to expecta- 
tions, that the present day investment 
banking firm of Lehman Brothers 
was designated as a “grocers” busi- 
ness; for the next 30 years it was 
basically a cotton house, followed by 
a period when it ventured into en- 
terprises leading to investment bank- 
ing; but it wasn’t until 1906 that the 
firm really took root in the field 
which has become synonymous with 
its name—this, briefly, is the interest- 
ing story, a story, too, of America in 
the making, told in a 64-page book, 
A Centennial, Lehman Brothers, 
1850-1950, published by the company 
to commemorate its first full century 
of business activity. . . . Also mark- 
ing 100 years of doing business, and 
still inviting deposits from $1 up as 
it did on the morning of March 26, 
1850, when its bank doors were first 
opened, is Manhattan Savings Bank 
of New York City, which relates its 


growth and the rise of Manhattan 
from a “sprawling village” into a 
great city of “man-made stalagmites” 
in Growth of an Ideal—the author of 
this outstanding chronicle needs no 
introduction; he is The New York 
Times’ Meyer Berger, a 1950 Pu- 
litzer Prize winner. . . . Incidentally, 
Mr. Berger is quite busy between his 
regular City Room assignments pre- 
paring a thoroughgoing history of the 
newspaper with “All the News That’s 
Fit to Print’”—this is being written 
in connection with the centenary cele- 
bration of The New York Times this 
year. 


Automotive... 

Buick’s 1951 line of automobiles, 
highlighted by a completely rede- 
signed Special series (eight models 
including a new “hard-top” con- 
vertible), will go on display at dealer 
showrooms Saturday—three series of 
cars comprise the new line, ranging 
from the low-priced Special through 
the Super (six models) to the luxury 














Jiffy Griddle 
Highlights 
1951 Philcos 


A "Jiffy Griddie" built 
into the new electric 
ranges in the 1951 
Philco line makes simple 
work of preparing grid- 
dle cakes, hamburgers 
and other foods. Most 
of the eight models also 
have a "Broil-under- 
glass" feature, first in- 
_ troduced several months 
ago, which prevents 
meat juices from hitting 
the coils, causing smoke 
and odors. Other fea- 
tures include a control 
panel to indicate which 
units are on and the 
degree of heat being 
used, an automatic 
cooking timer and ap- 
pliance outlets with a 
time control. 








Roadmaster (four models). ... 
Plymouth unveiled its 1951 line at 
dealer showrooms last Saturday 
stressing mechanical improvements 
and traditional roominess—you'll find 
the 1951s sporting a new grille, rede- 
signed front fenders and hood and a 
wider windshield. . . . For the travel- 
er, there’s an aluminum piece of lug- 
gage made expressly to ride on top 
of a passenger car, anchored there 
securely by means of four suction 
cups and two cushioned cross braces 
—weatherproof, this product of Carl- 
son Machine & Supply Company will 
provide 15 cubic feet of storage space. 
... The magic of the garage door that 
opens by itself while you're still in 
the car really is man-made in the 
form of a control which, briefly, 
works as follows: (1) As you ap- 
proach the garage you push a button 
in your car which controls a magnetic 
field. (2) This step in turn activates 
a magnetic switch buried in the drive- 
way. (3) And finally, the switch 


starts a motor that automatically 


opens your roll-away door—Kinnear 
Manufacturing offers this control. 


Office Equipment .. . 

Shorthand is destined to become a 
lost art: Latest approach to the 
handling of business correspondence 
is based upon the TeleVoice System. 
developed by Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., as a convenient means of pro 
viding dictation services to as man 
as 20 persons who normally have ‘ 
low volume of letterwriting—eacll 
user has on his desk a TeleVoice Sta 
tion (looks like a ’phone extension) 
which connects directly to a centra 
recording instrument; every norma 
service is available to the user includ 
ing a means of “listening back” and 
making corrections. . . . Pencil ant 
paper, like bread and butter, shoul 
go together, but this was not always 
the case until A. H. Walter Com 
pany placed on the market a mechani 
cal pencil which has a two-inch wide 
26-inch long roll of memo paper in 
corporated in its barrel—for thosé 
who would rather skip the writing 
part and go right on to the mailing 
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stage a roll of postage stamps may 
be substituted for the roll of memo 
paper. ... A plastic slide rule im- 
printed with your company’s name, 
address and advertising message is 
sure to serve as a lasting promotional 
device—this is offered by the C-Thru 










































Ruler Company. 
ay 
its Radio & Television .. . 
nd For television service technicians, a 
le-§ new cathode ray tube tester, Model 
aff CR-30, by Precision Apparatus Com- 
el-§ pany—a complete, self-contained in- 
ig-@ + strument to test all TV tubes, it per- 
Op™ forms its task without the need for 
re removing the tube being tested from 
ong its place in a set or carton... . Mom 
ces@- =and Dad who are about at their wits 
rl-§ end from listening to Junior’s favorite 
villi TV programs hour after hour can 
ce. eat their cake and have it too, so to 
nat} =speak, thanks to Skinner & Delton, 
ing Inc—this company offers an ear- 
the =phone set for TV receivers which 
ly,§@ enables an individual to hear the 
ap-§ sound from the program he is watch- 
toni ing even though the regular loud- 
til speaker is shut off so that others 
tes won't be disturbed. .. . Zenith Radio 
ve-—§ Corporation, not that it already isn’t 
tchi well known, continues to make a 
lly name for itself by doing things unlike 
ear its neighbors: Not many months ago 
it added a new twist to the contro- 
versial home record player field by 
introducing the Cobra-Matic player, 
le a =a unit which will play all speeds from 
the’ 10 to 85 rpm; right now the company 
nce at long last is in the midst of its 
em.@ = much-publicized Phonevision (up-to- 
30g ©=6date movies at home by special ar- 
TOM rangements) test in Chicago; and 
anyg™ soon you'll be hearing about Zenith’s 
e W@ latest twist, 16 rpm records which can 
acl §=play for one hour—lest there be 
Sia@] greater confusion in an already con- 
on) fused record market, these will not 
tra 6be §6platters ~with song favorites; 
mag §6they’ll be “talking books” similar to 
lud@] those already well known to the blind. 
and Zenith hopes not only to cultivate a 
and §=potential market for such records, but 
ould = also to perform a service for individu- 
vay als with poor eyesight and invalids 
om@ who enjoy having someone read to 
ang them. 
ride —Howard L. Sherman 
duns When requesting information concerning 
hos4l business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
tind dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 





i and refer to the date of the issue in which 
Lin, you are interested. 
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TEXTILE WEAVERS AND THROWSTERS OF RAYON, NYLON, AND OTHER SYNTHETICS 


FACTS FROM THE FOUR MONTH REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS, JANUARY 3 


SALES AND EARNINGS HIGHER 
CASH DIVIDENDS QUARTERLY 









FOUR MONTH REPORT 






































New weaving plant at Burnsville, North Carolina, has 
started operations. 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
FOUR MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 


1950 
Net sales. . $13,031,168 
Taxes... 600,000 
Net earnings 812,492 
Earnings 
per share 
904,020 in 1949) $.85 


COPY OF FOUR MONTH REPORT ON REQUEST 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 1407 Broanway - NEW YoRK 18, N. Y. 


1949 
$10,130,110 

318,000 

531,675 
































The fiscal year now ends on Septem- 
ber 30. This report covers four months 
since end of last fiscal year on May 31. 


Sales for years ended Sept. 30 were 
$35,445,810 in 1950 and $32,760,590 in 
1949. Net earnings for year ended Sept. 
30, 1950 were $2,299,273, equal to $2.40 
per share on 957,602 shares. For the pre- 
ceding year ended Sept. 30, 1949 the net 
earnings were $1,850,935, equal to $2.05 
on 904,020 shares. ; 


Quarterly cash dividends are planned 
with payments on the last week day of 
February, May, August and November. 
Dividend of 20 cents per share was paid 
Dec. 28, 1950. 


Throwing plants operating at ca- 
pacity. Plants at Cleveland, Tenn., and 
Winston-Salem, No. Car., are being en- 
larged. 

Market for dress fabrics has recov- 
ered from slow-up in demand during last 
half of 1950. Duplan is now doing some 
government work and can expand this 
production without conversion expense. 
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Common Stock 


January 4, 1951 








#.| THE COLUMBIA 
@) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


No. 65, 20¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1951, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1951. 
Dare Parxer 


Secretary 












PAINTS + VARNISHES + 
ADHESIVES + 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


c Oo M PAN Y 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


29th Consecutive Common Dividend 


A dividend of 40c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable February 1, 1951 
to Stockholders of record January 19, 
1951. 


29th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the 
Preferred Stock, payable February 1, 
1951 to Stockholders of record January 
19, 1951. 


H. J. HemMincway 
President 


LACQUERS * CHEMICALS 


RESINS + BUILDING PRODUCTS 









Business Background 





An advertising man acts on a simple request and comes up 


with a "Primer for Americans" that scores as best seller 





elling America: A No. 1 Job. To 

the attention of American busi- 
ness leaders a paradoxical circum- 
stance was called by the late EMMETT 
CorrIGAN of Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law. “You pride yourselves on be- 
ing the world’s greatest salesmen,” 
he said, “but the boys in the Kremlin 
miake you look like novices. Their 
product is poverty and slavery, a line 
they've sold to a large part of the 
world. Your product, and that of the 
nation, is abundance and freedom: 
nevertheless you're finding it hard to 
get buyers. Even here at home 
people, while proud to own your 
products, and even boast about them, 
remain skeptical about corporate en- 
terprise. They like what you make; 
they don’t know about you.” 

Even as Mr. Corrigan was urging 
industry to talk more and advertise 
more about its principles and accom- 
plishments as a means of correcting 
misconception and suspicion about 
the American free enterprise system, 
another advertising man was tackling 
from a different slant the problem of 
selling America and the principles on 
which it is founded. He got down to 
a grass roots task. How he came to 
do it is a story in itself. 


Suggestion or challenge? The 
United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce also 
had observed that informed men and 
women, here and even more so in for- 
eign countries, possessed many mis- 
conceptions as to American idealism 
and practice. Something should be 
done about it. “Why not,” suggested 
some of the Council’s leaders, includ- 
ing Publishers GARDNER CowLes and 
C. D. Jacxson, “put an advertising 
man to work selling the American 
system.” And they appealed to 
SicurD S. LarMan, President of 
Young & Rubicam, to head the effort. 


Master copy plan. To Mr. Lar- 
man the suggestion seemed simple 
enough, but in it lay a challenge of 
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By Frank H. 








McConnell 


complex and monumental propor- 
tions. Americans, he was somewhat 
dismayed to learn, while deeply ap- 
preciative of the system which had 
provided more goods for more people 
than any other the world has yet seen, 
seemed to lack a clear and common 
agreement as to just what the Ameri- 
can system was. There was no ready- 
made master 
copy plan. 
Nazism had 
its guide book 
in Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf; 
commun- 
ism, its text- 
book in 
Marx’s Das 
Kapital, but 
there was no 
handy Book 
of America. 
Time did not permit work on a master 
book, but Larman undertook a sum- 
mary of American basic living prin- 
ciples, and after two years of work 
compiled these in a meaty, readable 4- 
page piece that first appeared in the 
magazine Look. That was in Septem- 
ber. By year’s end, some 800,000 re- 
prints had been bought at cost price 
or less and circulated here and 
abroad, including copies that are now 
available in over 300 schools. Its title : 
Primer for Americans. 

Some of the basic principles are 
quoted below, together with illustra- 
tive examples. 


© Fabian achrach 
Sigurd S. Larman 


“The only way that we can have 
more is to produce more.” 

Acting under impulse of its own 
self-starter, the American manufac- 
turing industry in the past five years 
has spent an average of about $8 bil- 
lion annually in expanding and im- 
proving its production plant. In 1951 
double that amount will be invested. 

National Steel, under the aggres- 
sive leadership of President ERNEST 
T. WeErR, which recently announced 
plans for a new integrated steel mill 





on the Delaware, explained that its 
policy is, simply: Grow with America. 

BENJAMIN F, Farr.ess, a spokes- 
man for the industry as well as for 
U. S. Steel which he heads, observed 
that the American industry could 
match, ton for ton, the annual steel 
production of the rest of the world 
combined and still have 14 million 
tons left over. Why this great edge? 
To remain great, America must keep 
on growing. The steel industry is 
basic to American prosperity and has 
always expanded, even during the de- 
pression when it looked as if the 
industry couldn’t sell the stuff. 

To have more, we produce more— 
in peace as in war. 


“Free and fair competition en- 
courages greater effort which in 
turn brings greater benefits to all.” 

A product of competition is inven- 
tion; the market is always brisk for 
new types of manufacturing processes 
as well as for consumer articles that 
will give better service at a saving. A 
classic example of course was sup- 
plied by ‘the late HENry Forp who 
perfected the technique of mass pro- 
duction and price-tagged automobiles 
within pocket-book range. He was 
quickly followed by other car mak- 
ers in bringing their products into 
the low-price and medium-price fields. 

Free competition has done more 
than edicts handed down through his- 
tory by Governments to improve liv- 
ing standards. This principle, as Mr. 
Larman has pointed out, is a basic 
tenet of Americanism. Its enemy is 
regimentation. It is a point zealously 
championed by industrialists, among 
them Henry Forp II, who, when an- 
nouncing his company’s plan to spend 
$1 billion in 1951 for plant improve- 
ments and expansion, quickly brushed 
off a suggestion that the Government 
should carry the burden of plant ex- 
pansion at this time. “We can do 
better ourselves,” he said, “in our 


own way.” 
Competition spurs industry to 
greater accomplishments. Low-cost 


production is one of its results. 

And that, in closing, ties in with 
another American principle that Lar- 
man has in Primer for Americans: 

“As we produce more, we must 
make it possible for more and more 
people to enjoy that which we pro- 
duce.” 
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Concluded from page 3 


slightly below that for 1941. lroners 
would occupy the same relative posi- 
tion as refrigerators if production this 
year falls to 200,000 from 400,000 in 
1950. Vacuum cleaner output at 1.75 
million, against 3.5 million in 1950, 
would be larger than in any year prior 
to 1946. 

All these appliances except refrig- 
erators reached their postwar produc- 
tion peak in 1947 or 1948 rather than 
1950, indicating that demand deferred 
hy World War IT has been fully sat- 
ised. Scare buying last summer, 
higher prices, fewer housing starts, 
heavier personal income taxes and re- 
imposition of consumer credit re- 
strictions would lead to a reduction in 
unit sales this year even if appliances 
were freely available in unlimited vol- 
ume. 

Although the reduction in effec- 
tive demand will probably not equal 
the curtailment in supply, some manu- 
facturers foresee a stiff selling job 
ahead ; General Electric, for example, 
has increased its appliance advertis- 
ing budget by 15 per cent. 


Tire Demand 


The cut in auto output will ease the 
demand for tires for original equip- 
ment ; thus, although the natural rub- 
ber shortage is expected to bring 
about a 30 per cent drop in the num- 
ber of tires available for civilian pur- 
poses, there should be an ample sup- 
ply for replacement. The anticipated 
sharp curtailment in new housing will 
materially lessen the demand for resi- 
dential oil burners and gas and elec- 
tric ranges. If output of these items 
is cut by 50 per cent, gas ranges 
turned out will approximate pre-war 
levels, oil burner production will be 
higher than in any year prior to 1946 
and electric range production above 
any year before 1947. Shortages in 
these lines, however, should not be 
burdensome. 

There will undoubtedly be some 
shortages, however, in practically all 
types of civilian durable goods. To 
the extent that these develop, sales 
prospects will be enhanced for pro- 
ducers of soft goods. Even in this 
category there may be ‘some shortages 
—in cotton goods, for example—but 
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they will not be marked. Develop- 
ment or post-1942 growth in produc- 
tion of nylon, rayon, plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber and similar materials 
will avert or considerably modify 
many of the tight supply situations 
which arose during. World War II. 

Some sizable defense orders have 
been placed during recent weeks, but 
they have not yet been spread around 
sufficiently to take up the slack for all 
the numerous enterprises which are 
being forced to curtail their normal 
civilian activities. Furthermore, even 
the firms with a large amount of mili- 
tary business will not be able to 
achieve full-scale production on this 
work for some months to come. Ac- 
cordingly, earnings statements for 
both the first and second quarters of 
1951 will show considerable variation 
between different producers of civilian 
durables. 
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Hosiery Makers 








Concluded from page 11 


Tabarin line through specialty stores. 

Wayne Knitting Mills, whose pre- 
mium priced Belle-Sharmeer stock- 
ings afford wider profit margins than 
the industry average, was originally 
wholly-owned by Munsingwear, Inc. 
The latter company’s interest in 
Wayne was disposed of in 1936 and 
1937 through stock dividends to 
Munsingwear stockholders. Although 
Munsingwear continues to operate in 
the hosiery field, it now emphasizes 
underwear and lingerie. 

Adams-Millis has compiled an ex- 
ceptional industry record, butvits lines 
are for the most part distinct from 
those of the average full-fashioned ho- 
siery producer. Only about 15 per 
cent of Adams-Millis’ output consists 
of women’s hosiery, the remainder be- 
ing popular-priced half-hose for men 
and boys sold largely through variety 
chain stores. 

Output of full fashioned and seam- 
less hosiery in 1950 is estimated at 59 
million dozen, eleven per cent above 
1949 and 15 per cent higher than the 
51.4 million dozen averaged during 
1947-1949. The sharp improvement 
in earnings of the hosiery ‘ndustry 
which began in the second half of 
1950 should continue into the current 
year, provided that adequate materials 
and manpower continue to be avail- 
able. Production of many consumer 
durable goods is now on the decline 
whereas soft goods are beginning to 
hit their stride, bolstered by a high 
rate of consumer purchasing power. 

Excess profits tax positions are rea- 
sonably satisfactory, with Adams- 
Millis having the largest exemption 
and Van Raalte and Gotham in next 
best position with exempt earnings 
of from $3.50 to $3.75 a share. De- 
spite satisfactory prospects, however, 
with the exception of Adams-Millis 
the hosiery issues must be regarded 
as “businessmen’s investments” in 
view of their volatile earnings. 


Dividend Changes 


Amerada Petroleum: Quarterly of $1 
payable January 31 to stock of record 
January 15. Previous payments were 75 
cents quarterly. 

American Viscose: Quarterly of 50 
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cents on the new common stemming 
from 2-for-1 split, payable February 1 
to stock of record January 17. 

Bon Ami: 50 cents on the Class A 
common, payable January 31 to stock of 
record January 16. Company previously 
paid $1 quarterly. No action was taken 
on the Class B common stock. 

A. M. Byers: 50 cents payable Febru- 
ary 1 to stock of record January 19. 
Prior payments were 25 cents Novem- 
ber 1 and August 1, and 25 cents plus 
25 cents extra on March 23, 1950. 

Columbia Gas System: Quarterly of 
20 cents payable February 15 to stock of 
record January 20. Company previously 
paid 1834 cents quarterly. 

Howe Sound: 75 cents payable March 
10 to stock of record February 28. Last 
year the company paid 50 cents in each 
of the first three quarters and $1.50 in 
December. 

National Department Stores: Year-end 
extra of 50 cents and quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents, both payable January 15 to 
stock of record January 9. 

Pittsburgh Steel: $25 on the 5% pre- 
ferred “A,” payable February 1 to stock 
of record January 19. This payment 
would reduce the dividend arrears on 
this Class A stock to $25.62%%. Last year 
the company made four payments of 
$1.25 each. ' 

Revere Copper & Brass: 50 cents pay- 
able March 1 to stock of record Febru- 
ary 10. In 1950 the company paid 25 
cents in each of the first two quarters, 
75 cents in September and $1.25 in De- 
cember. 

Rice Stix: Quarterly of 50 cents plus 
extra of $I on the common, both pay- 
able February 1 to record January 15. 

Skelly Oil: To inaugurate the new 
quarterly dividend poliey company de- 
clared a dividend of 75 cents, payable 
March 5 to stock of record Jauuary 23. 
Last year the company paid $1.25, in 
June and $1.50 in December. "1 


Southern Natural Gas: Quarterly of © 


62% cents payable March 13 to stock of 
record March 1. Company paid 57% 
cents in the two previous quarters. 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 48 


A dividend of 621% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
i] pany, payable March 13, 
1951 to stockholders of rec- 
‘ord at the close of business 
on March 1, 1951. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 





Dated: January 10, 1951. 
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Investment 


Supervision 


ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 












UT it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
Eee But a number have solved their problem 
y shifting the responsibility to FinanciaL Wortp 
REsEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 
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analytical facilities developed in over 48 years of service r 

to investors. M 

Ri 

HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory Si 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors W 

tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- \ 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 

any changes should be made in your investment program C 

for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of C 

business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions : 

are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing . 

a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with C 

a reasonable degree of safety. S 

S 

Cc 

UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of \ 


the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


Se oe 






> 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 
the Investor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
My objectives are: 


(1 Income () Capital Enhancemen a. 0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligasion WP is request. 
ow 
PRD. aiid ns on seca ater. eR ae rs 
oN 





Address ...... oe 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oie eee ee eee ee 


January 17 
PIT ITIIIIIIIITIIIIIIIITITTITiiiftitifiiiiiiiiitiritiliiiiiiliiiiiiiiriiieiiiii 






TSSSSSSSSRSESTESSSSSHREEESSETSSRSeseesaeeaaasces 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


- 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1950 1949 


12 Months to December 31 
UE SE cae ncneeds $0.22 $0.12 


3 Months to December 2 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 0.91 0.85 


12 Months to November 30 




































Cent. Maine Power...... 1.58 1.54 
Middle South Utilities. . 1.88 
Pennsylvania Pwr. & is. ot ea 2.08 
Portland Gen. Elec....... 2.75 1.94 
Pub. Svc. Indiana........ 2.49 2.46 
ee 6.22 3.56 
Tampa Electric........... 3.37 2.85 
11 Months to November 30 
Bangor & Aroostook .... 7.82 7.38 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...... 4.50 2.92 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 1.73 1.31 
Great Northern Ry....... p6.22 p5.32 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 6.21 2.32 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.90 1.57 
Louisville & Nashville.... 9.36 . 2.88 
Western Union Teleg..... 5.97 D3.36 
9 Months to November 30 
Grand Union Gol... ...:.. 2.90 2.65 
Sterchi Bros. Stores..... 1.89 1.81 
3 Months to November 30 
TP ME Aiwa aduniene sax 0.25 0.52 
Murray Corp. of Amer.... 1.38 1.41 
Robbins & Myers........ 1.34  D0.67 
Seeger Refrigerator ..... 0.84 0.36 
Walker (Hiram) Gooder- 
ham & Worts ......... *2.62 *2.99 
Woodall! Industries ...... 1.10 1.12 
12 Months to October 31 
Celotex Corp. ........... 3.03 1.87 
Clanta Tee 1. 818 5.44 4.87 
Julian & Kokenge........ 3.09 2.04 
Minn.-Moline ........... 8.41 7.20 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ........ 3.29 215 
Ohio Apex Inc............ 1.60 1.00 
Smith Agricultural Chem. 6.07 7.06 
Southwestern Pub. Sve.. 1.35 1.36 
Spalding (A. G.)........ 3.12 1.81 
West. Tablet & Stationery 2.64 3.32, 






12 Months to October 28 





























lt ern 3.94 D0.60 
Hygrade Food Products.. 0.26 D9.36 
iC . Rares 6.04 6.07 
SY. eee 2.44 2.59 
Stahl-Meyer ............ D0.13 D0.001 
Tobin Packing .......... 1.18 1.52 
9 Months to October 31 
ee 0.71 0.56 
12 Months to September 30 
Air Associates .......... 0.14 0.23 
American Beverage ..... 0.09 Le 
Armstrong Rubber ...... c6.34 1.51 
Ashland Oil & Refining... 5.21 5.30 
Burlington Mills ........ 6.86 4.31 
Cessna Aircraft ......... 0.32 0.43 
Cornell-Dubilier ........ 3.96 0.86 
DOE TH. ine cents. 0.68 0.67 
Gen. Amer. Investors..... 0.70 0.71 
Harshaw Chemical ...... 5.62 2.74 
Horn & Hardart Baking.. 13.05 12.10 
Kearney & Trecker...... 0.87 0.97 
Maxson (W. L.) Corp... 0.81 D1.18 
Mich. Steel Tube Prod.... 3.21 2.34 
Nash-Kelvinator ........ 7.03 6.04 
No. Amer. Aviation...... 2.35 Fad S 
Taylor-Colquitt ......... 4.02 3.67 
9 Months to September 30 
Gatineau Power ......... *1.14 *1,12 
Hecla Mining ........... 0.51 0.55 
4 Months to September 30 
Duplan ee Bares 0.85 0.59 
i * Cansillan currency. c—Combined class A and 
B shares. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 18: Allied Laboratories ; Ameri- 
can Stores; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Byron Jackson; 
California Electric Power; Chicago Yel- 
low Cab; Dominion Stores; Kawneer Co.; 
Mickelberry’s Food Products; Minneapolis 
Gas; South Bend Lathe Works; Tide 
Water Power. 

January 19: Chesapeake Corp. of Vir- 
ginia ; Gamewell Co.; 
ucts; Hudson Motor Car; Kysor Heater; 
Life Savers; Loblaw Groceterias; Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill; Rockland Gas; United 
Electric Coal; Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment; S. S. White Dental Mfg. 

January 22: Connecticut Power; H. W. 
Gossard Co.; Humble Oil & Refining; 
Lakey Foundry & Machine; Lindsay Light 
& Chemical; Outboard Marine & Mfg.; 
Standard Oil (Indiana); Warren Petro- 
leum. 

January 23: American Ship Building; 
Coro, Inc.; Gulf Oil; Moore-MacCormack 
Lines ; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Poor & Co.; Public Service of New 
Mexico; Serrick Corp.; Simmons Co.; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil; Tampa Electric; 
United Engineering & Foundry. 

January 24: Armstrong Cork; Brooklyn 
Union Gas; Champion Paper & Fibre; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Falstaff Brew- 
ing; Freeport Sulphur; International 
Silver; James Lees & Sons; Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton; Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock ; Pettibone Mulliken; 
Philadelphia Electric; Savage Arms; 
Sayre & Fisher Brick. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Metropolitan Edison Company: 14.000 
shares of 3.80% preferred stock. (Of- 
fered January 4 at $102.70.) 

Carolina Power & Light Company: 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1981. Competitive bidding. 

Southern Union Gas Company: 150,469 
shares of common stock. To be offered 
stockholders of record January 25 at $16 
per share on a 1-for-10 basis. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Ltd.: 100,000 shares of capital stock. 
(Offered January 9 at $10.125 per 
share.) 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Ashland Oil & Refining—deb. 3, 
DEE sctegdhesanevdcneeehencees $200,000 Feb. 1 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co.—ls 
mtge. ser, 3%s, 1970............ $ 25,000 Feb. 1 
Central Illinois Elec. & Gas Co. 
—Ist mtge. ser. 38, 1975........ 140,000 Feb. i 
Central Maine Power Co.—Iist & 
gen. mtge. ser. L 3%s, i970. rr 109,000. |. Feb. 1 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co.—1st ? 
mtge. s.f. ser. A 5%s, 1972..... Entire Apr. 2 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co.—1st 
mtge. s.f. ser. B 58, 1973........ Entire Apr. 2 
Cleveland Union Fa ge A ag —lst 
mtge. s.f. ser. C 4%8, 1977...... Entire Apr. 2 
— Packing Corp: A 3%s, 
; , AEA aa 43,000 Feb. 1 
Norfolk Southern Ry.—gen. mtge 
ON eo ae. 500,000 Apr. 2 


Hercules Steel Prod- ~ 


"MILLIONAIRES VACATION” 
on 8 Tiggy Bank Budget! 


FOR FLORIDA FUN IN “FIFTY ONE"? 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 


The Board of Directors of 
National Airlines, Incorporated, 
in a regular quarterly meeting at 
Miami, Florida on January 5,1951, 
declared from earned surplus a 
dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation, payable on 
January 25,1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 15, 1951. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 


Miami, Florida, January 5, 1951 


R. P. Foreman 
Secretary 


NOW! DOUBLED STAR 
SERVICE TO FLORIDA 


NATIONAL 
~’ Airlines 














PLYMOUTH 


Kel DE SOTO 
DODGE 


CHRYSLER 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 12, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb> 
ruary 13, 1951. 


B. E, HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















Russ Building Co.—deb. 4%s, 1965 Entire Jan, 
a Gas 3 Elec. Co.—Ilst 

eG deidecscduedass 160,000 Feb. 
standard Milling Go. —deb. 3%s, 

WU kaeba deduce kanes oecaansaces 63,000 Feb. 
Sun Ray Drug Co.—deb. 3%s, 1961 40,000 Feb. 
Terminal Refrigerating & Ware- 

housing—Ist 4s, 1958...........- 21,000 Feb. 
Worcester Gas Light Co.—lst mtge. 

ser. A Sis, 1969.........-200. 22,000 Feb. 


23 


1 
i 
1 
1 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Central Illinois Light Company 


Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 





Incorporated: 1913, Illinois; former parent Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp. distributed most of holdings to own shareholders in 1949. Office: 
316 South Jefferson Avenue, Peoria 2, Illinois. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Thursday in March. Number of’ stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 2,478; common, 11,095. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock rig =D — 
Common stock (no 


$26,350,000 
111,464 shs 
1,067,600 shs 


* After 1950 bond and stock financing. {Callable at $110. 


Business: Company supplies electricity to a population of 
375,000 in 79 communities in Illinois, including Peoria, Pekin, 
Springfield, DeKalb and Sycamore. Natural gas is provided 
to a population of 264,000 in 21 communities and steam heat 
and hot water in three. Electric energy sales comprise ap- 
proximately 69% of 1949 revenues, gas 25% and heating 
service the remainder. Of 1949 electric revenue, 41.6% was in- 
dustrial, 32.8% residential, 25.6% commercial and miscel- 
laneous. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $1.3 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $537,870; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of common stock, $15.50 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividend payments since 1913; 
on common, 1920 to date. 

Outlook: Company serves ‘an important agricultural and 
industrial territory in which residential use of electricity is 
above the national average; further moderate growth is in 
prospect for both electric and natural gas operations. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common has 
above-average appeal for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. a 17 $1.14 $1.27 - 34 $2.87 $2.91 $3.01 $2.21 
Dividends paid 18 1.05 1.18 1.97 2.00 2.15 2.20 2.20 
‘Listed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange——— 36% 38% 

— October 4, 1949-——————_—_——_- 33% 30 


* Adjusted for 3.7878-for-1 stock split in 1947 to facilitate disposal by former parent, 
Commonwealth & Southern. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.20 in same 1949 
period. 





Hecla Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1891, Idaho, reincorporated 1898, Washington. Office: Wal- 
lace, Idaho. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. Number of 
stockholders (March 1, 1950): 5,521. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt Non 
oe: ee eee ere 1,000,000 ne 


Business: Since exhaustion of principal property in 1944 
company has leased other small mines. Also owns 63% of 
Polaris Mining (silver) and 50% of Sullivan Mining (zinc- 
lead), 33% of Resurrection Mining Co., Leadville, Colorado, 
95% of Rock Creek Mining and (acquired for $3.5 million in 
1948) Pend Oreille Mines & Metals. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $3.3 million; ratio, 35.4-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.8 million. Book value of stock, $8.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1903 to date. 

Outlook: Significant improvement in earning power is un- 
likely except in the event of important success in develop- 
ment work at marginal properties, a wholly unpredictable 
factor. 


Comment: Stock involves a very substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. jer $1.29 $1.40 $1.29 $1.20 $1.51 $0.75 *$0.51 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 


High (N. Y. Curb). 7% 9% 18 19% 14% 14% 12% 13% 
Low (N. ¥. Curb)... 4% 6% 8% 11% 9% 10 856 9% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs $0.55 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1855, Connecticut as Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms 
ing Co.; present title adopted 1947. 

ford 15, Conn. and 20 Vesey St., New Y t, 

Held May 25 in 1950. Number of stockholders: * (December 31, 1949) : 


Arms Manufactur- 


Capitalization: 
Long term deb 
Capital 


sun purchase of 124,827 shares under 1950 stock purchase offer at 
ra a . 


Business: A leading manufacturer of automatic firearms, 
including revolvers, automatic pistols and machine guns; 
also makes Autosan commercial dish washers and food mix- 
ers, industrial metal parts washing machines, and numerous 
plastic items such as containers, closures, imitation jewels, 
mechanical goods, etc. 


Management: Capable; experienced in its specialized field. 


Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital October 8, 
1950, $4.4 million; ratio, 7.2-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$1.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $473,942. Book value of stock, $100.07 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1890-1943; 1947 and 1949-50. 

Outlook: Non-military products should evidence a longer 
term growth potential; prospects for arms production, aside 
from police and sporting use, depend on extent of rearma- 
ment activity. 

Comment: Despite stable record before World War II, na- 
ture of business involves important speculative elements. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. Bh 13 D$18.59 $2.70 a 83 $0.76 $0.56 $2.65 *$8.26 
Dividends paid .... 3.50 None None None 1.75 None 2.00 5.00 


High (N. Y. Curb).. 55% 47% 46% 48 365% 39 44% 66% 
Low (N. ¥. Curb)... 39 32% 34% 23% 25% 29% 33% 39% 


*Forty weeks to October 8 vs. $1.62 per share in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





McCall Corporation 





Incorporated: 1913, Delaware, acquiring stock A a_ company formed in 
1893. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N . Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 1, 1950): 
5,518. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$2,246,000 
Capital stock (no par) 


610,165 shs 


Business: Publishes several leading periodicals, including 
McCall’s Magazine, Redbook, Blue Book, and others dealing 
with fashions, home management, needlework and fiction. 
Is one of the oldest pattern manufacturers. Prints magazines 
for other publishers, including Popular Science, Newsweek, 
Outdoor Life, U. S. News and a large part of the require- 
ments of Reader’s Digest. In 1950, took over all printing for 
Street & Smith Publications. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $3.6 million; market- 
able securities, $280,833 ($4,083,538 of surplus is earmarked as 
a subscription reserve). Book value of stock, $22.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. ; 

Outlook: Company’s publications are well entrenched in 
their fields and contract printing provides an important 
source of revenue. However, growth prospects appear limited 
and the threat of increased postal rates clouds the medium 
term outlook. 

Comment: Principal appeal of the shares is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share. > #8 S $3.24 $3.53 $7.12 $5.81 $3.16 $2.40 *$2.01 
Dividends paid 1.70 1.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 


29% 55% 71 483%, 41% 25 27 
19% 27% 42 35% 21 19% 19 


*Nine months to Sept. 30 vs. $2.06 in same 1949 period. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED = 
Stocks on major exchanges normally sell Hidrs dee a ~ 
ex-dividend the second full business day Pay- _ of 
fore the sind dle. Company a able Record SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Hidrs. | Lincoln Printing....... 50c 2-1 1-15 DIVIDEND No. 231 
Coulis pi at. Lone star Gasiaids.+. Q35c 3-12 2-23 January 10, 1951 
Air-Way EL Maltine Co.........++. Ot 3-2 2-2 The Board of Directors of Naumkeag 
pes Se O25 21 119 Massey-Harris, Ltd..*Q50c 3-15 2-17 re > pag so oes te at a meeting 
Amalgamated Su ar Maytag Co. $3 pf..Q....75¢ 2-1 1-15 dividend of Fifty Cents fecha ae : 
506. of g Otic 22- EB Melville Shoe........ Q45¢ 2-1 = 1-19 payable on February 23, 1951. to 
Pate Pate 6 ai ze = Montana Pr. $6 pf...Q$1.50 2-1 1-12 holders of record at the close of busi- 
pang wen = : te Morrison-Knudsen ...Q40c 2-20 1-15 We detec, Ss Games Tui nl 
hee, eal lene c=. ‘ ate — bastdee’s 2Se 1-25 1-15 checks. ! fii 
rE aida . , - at’ allinson Fabrics.20c 1-31 1-1 RUDOLPH C. DICK 
Rdg eee , te: 2-1 1-15 | Naumkeag Stm. Cotton..50c 2-23 213 agp gece cn ey 
Atlas Plywood ..... Gee 21. 149 | Seeeer Sees. bey dolly dividends of luxurious and 
Do 4% pf.........0+ OS 21 1:19 | yore Piccns ee ot MCS hat Sree 
perdi Shine Gaitea’ ties 4a a NY. vclnge i gmamas 1c 2-1 1-20 The Nation Sleeps on PEQUOT SHEETS 
Brtman Biase ee eit oe ee A aed Q42%c 2-15 1-19 
seid pineal aga oe co Oklahoma Gas & El...32%c 1-30 1-12 Cy) 
Blue Rites in — ee ee 1-31 1-15 ay < . 
G0 Meas ce ae *062! i . acific Lighting...... Q75c 2-15 1-19 rs Le 
a ey  ebtlegs: eee 1-20 | Park & Tilford Dist...Q75e 2-5 1-23 dials COLUMBIAN 
Bers. th. OS Ce... 50c «2-11-19 a eae Cement ae 1-31 1-16 
Do 7% pf “hts gages. Q$1.75 pa 1 1-19 ee 1 Cc 1-31 1-16 
Carpenter Paper........ 60c 3-5 2-20 en eps i ig og pre CARBON COMPANY 
Cin Toate 2 | ee ee 2 ae Saal Semana 
Do 4.20% pf....... Q$1.05 2-10 1-19 Rice-Stit,' Ie... i ss Q50c 2-1 = 1-15 Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
Chic. - 1. & Pacific Do 1 06 e-= 4,048.6 eee E$1 2- 1 1-15 A terly divi 
ee Sean tgnaepea ee eee | aS $3 1-25 1-15 sure ill ve paid March 10, 1951 60 
Do om MB Ais 3 O$1.25 3-31 3-13 Rockland Light & Pr....15¢ 2-1 1-12 stockholders of sented Febron ‘15, 
Chrysler Corp. .--....-. 30 ta} ee pee en 
City Stores 6% Cl. A.Q30c 2-1 1-15 Stores ee Q25c 2-1 1-20 LYLE L. SHEPARD 
ery a Chic. & atten °48 Seige Foods. .. —-_ ie 1-19 Treasurer 
© BNR Jee eee eee eeene i = o ig 7 ln toe - rs 
Do 5% pf..sseeees Q$1.25 1-31 12 Sharp & Dohme ; ir 
Clinton Foods ....... M20c 2-1 1-16] .,94.25 pf. .....-. Q$1.06% 2-1 116 | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PS ewes ot St fee M20c 4:1 216 "a Oil ; s aes ores O75e 3-5 1-23 
Set tee Sa aee c 4-1 3-16 | 50 Natural Gas....Q62%c 3-13 3-1 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 4-1 3-16 Spencer Kellogg & ’ FOR SALE 
Columbia Gas System..Q20c 2-15 1-20 ‘ he seaaabases*** 50c 3-10 2-9 5 * i S 
columbia Pict. unshine Biscuits........ $1 2-1 = 1-17 
PAZS Phen cc ceess Q$1.06% 2-15 2-1 | Tung-Sol Lamp Work pepe a hop 
Coluatiian Carton... Q50c 3-10 2-15 $0.80 pf $ Selling Imported Apparel in large New 
Cons, Chemical Ind. Phew nsccccccces Q20c 2-1 = 1-15 England city, established 35° years. 
$1.50 Cl. A........ OM 1 245 United Aircraft Partners now want to retire and will 
Empire Millwork....... 5c 1-31 1-15 S7o pi. .....+-+++. Q$125 3 1 215 son Segoe cqnaste-aaly. 
aan O2se 131 1.22 United. Board & Carton.}25c 12-22 12- 8 Has good stock, good class of cus- 
Food’ Matic’ & Chuemnical U. S. Spring & Bumper.20c 2-15 2-1 tomers. Now operate one resort shop 
33606 Wek ok .<o. 093%c 2-1 1-15 Do 4%4% pf....... Q56%c 3-1 2-15 in summer, formerly had several others. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Van Norman Co........ 30c 3-20 3-9 This offer will stand any investigation. 
Machine... se-se+e0 25e 2-1 1-19 | West Kentucky Coal..Q50c 2-1 1-18 Price $250,000 Cash 
mon est oint Mfg........ 40c 2-1 1-15 Box No. 623, Fi i 
Bua: 4 oe sea) at ee 2-15 genoa Chocolate r 86 Tus Place 7a 
25 obs be. BS ete Q$1.25 2-1 1-20 
Gen, Public Utilities..Q30c 2-15 1-18 | “prey Ss CO" Oey ee oh. ae 
General Shoe ...... ie Ta, Le Pyeeomtemy ene fs. Ss 
De 8386 eS Lat Lae | Weolworth (FW. Co. Ost ae Reise 
Goodall Rubber... >. |. Sat ae S 4 weneaiideuganamon A. Pe > 
Grand Union......... Q25ce 2-23 2-5 A lati auueeee 
Grea (H. L) oS. "O50e i at ccumulations = animal sales organization” 
Dae oe er bRe E50c 1-29 1-19 Be Ltd. ALLIED FUR INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Hershey Chocolate....Q50c 2-15 1- stad 8 gal al a Mar Gardena, California 
Horant (ta A) Bie 318 | = regen jntwines en een 
+ ... 624 - — £83. % oS ete 2-1 1- 
oa sprecan rs =a aoe 2- 1 1-12 | Pitts. Steel 5% Cl. A pf. ‘$s z1 119 REAL ESTATE 
A Mss de ap ekade i... & - 
Howard Stores..... Osho 3- 29 Z i aes en 
Do ih “1G81.06%4 eee ransamerica Corp....... $ 1-31 1-13 NIAGARA nai <. Geatiennic Mise 
waa... 1 ¢ *In Canadi Sida. estored colonial |! , Ige livi fel ° 
De ie A okt Oiérae he oa indents &. yn tes ms bong ye get 8 a meme wood - Savaiig detbhive cisauheve teak 
j Bae. shown in this column on December 20 were in- 4 aves, jae dinten rut, kinchen, bikiet res, gantry, 
antzen Knitting Mills.Q20c 2-1 1-15 | corrects dividends shown were thos id b 4 bedrms, colored tile bath & fixtures, lava'ty, o 
. United Bond & Share, Ltd. ¢ One ‘ace et B dl burner, flagstone terrace overlooking extensive 
resge (S. S.) Co...050c 3-12 2-13 of America for each 12% shares of rraneaiition 0 decaping ae ee ee a en 
Leslie Salt........00. Oude 345 24 | Sitti BMomtiy.” O“Guarery. | country properie isao'ssom. °° SN 
~ = ally. —xXear-end. 
% Write WALTER G. suis 
WILSON, N. 
JANUARY 17, 1951 ; 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Dome Mines, Limited 


Nopco Chemical Company 





incorporated: 1923, Canada; established 1910. 


Offices: South Porcupine, 
ae 36 Toronto ‘st. Toronto 1, Ont.; 


and 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
¥. Annual meeting ~4 April at Toronto. Number of stockholders 
a. 31, 1949): 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
ee ee a : Pare rrie Herat Sr 1,946, ean as 


Business: A major gold producing unit, operating proper- 
ties in the Porcupine district of Ontario. Owns 63% interest 
in Sigma Mines, Ltd., also engaged in gold mining; wholly 
owns Dome Exploration and owns 64% Campbell Red Lake 
Mines. Gold output in 1949 totaled 151,519 ounces. Ore re- 
serves on December 31, 1949 were estimated at 2.5 million 
tons. Investment holdings are important. Subsidiary Dome 
Exploration affiliate has completed a third producing oil well. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.3 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and securities, $4.4 
million. Book value of stock, $8.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-17 and 1919 to date. 

Outlook: Through development, ore reserves have been 
well maintained although the grade of ore is not of the high- 
est. Income from company’s large investment portfolio is an 
important contributor to earnings while expanding interests 
in other mining and oil properties have favorable longer 
term implications. 

Comment: Stock is speculative but not devoid of longer 
term possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $1.56 $1.45 $1.18 $1.05 $1.09 $0.84 $0.76 $0.64 
Dividends paid.... 1.60 1.50 1.20 1.17% 1.02% 0.85 0.70 0.72% 
27% 29% 29% 21% 19 18% 17% 
21% 22% 16% 16% 11% 12% 11% 


*In Canadian currency, before depletion. In Canadian funds, less 15% non-resi- 
dence tax. tNine months to September 30 vs. $0.51 in same 1949 period. 





Pittsburgh Forgings Company 





incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire an established business. Offices: 
Coraopolis, Pa., and 1039 Guilt Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing: Last_ Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): 1, 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt bceiciiws tie ba & bey Pape oe Ries Sie ae 
Capital stock Gi par). "489, ry a 

Business: Manufactures drop forgings for the automotive, 
rail equipment and other industries; in 1947, added joint as- 
sembly of farm implements with a leader in that field. Wholly 
owned Greenville Steel Car builds, repairs and rebuilds steel 
freight cars and steel underframes. 

Management: Principal officers with company since forma- 
tion. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $5.9 million; ratio, 11.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million; U.S. Gov’ts $2.2 million. Book value of stock, $18.54 
per share, adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1931, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Accelerated freight car building program will 
hold sales and earnings at a satisfactory level for some time 
after which operations in this division will follow the usual 
cyclical pattern of railroad equipment manufacturers. Diver- 
sification gained by entrance into the farm equipment field 
may tend to stabilize earnings somewhat, but this division 
is also vulnerable to changes in the business cycle. 

Comment: Stock carries an appreciable risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.50 $1.39 $1.23 $1.69 $1.98 $4.48 $3.16. ¢$1.21 
Dividends paid 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.45 70.59 70.67 0.8 71.00 

7% 11% 13% 12% 15% 12 18% 
5% 7% 7% 7™% 8% ™% 10% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. {Paid stock dividends, 50% in 1947, 6% in 
1948, 40 in 1950. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.77 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1912, New Jersey, as National Oil Products Co.; present 
title adopted 1947. Office: First & Essex Streets, Harrison, New Jersey. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 
(March, 1950): Preferred, 138; common, 1,396. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Preferred stock $4 cum. ($100 par) 

Common stock ($4 par) 


*Callable at $105.50 through June 1, 


Business: Five principal divisions are: (1) processing 
chemicals used by the textile, paper, metal working, cosmetic 
and leather industries; (2) vitamin products and concen- 
trates; (3) synthetic organic chemicals; (4) Metasap water- 
insoluble soaps used by makers of lubricants, greases, paints, 
plastics, pharmaceutical and water-proofing compounds; and 
(5) cosmetic and pharmaceutical products. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $6.3 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; U. §S. 
Gov’ts, $2.3 million; inventories, $3.3 million. Book value of 
common stock, $33.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date; prior to 1927 not 
reported. 

Outlook: Operations correlate fairly closely with the over- 
all trend of industrial activity, but widely diversified markets 
served point to further growth over the longer term. 

Comment: Stock is a medium grade growth equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.20 $2.34 $2.29 $4.61 $2.94 $2.26 $2.46 $3.80 
Dividends paid 1.00 .10 1.10 *1.50 1.80 1.60 1.60 


59 72% 53% 86% 30 
33 41% 33% 23 21% 
*Paid 2% in stock. tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.27 in same 1949 period. 
tPaid 10% in stock. 





United Gas Corporation 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, acquiring established companies; former 
parent, Electric Power & Light, distributed holdings to its own share- 
holders during 1949 in compliance with SEC order. Office: 1525 Fairfield 
St., Shreveport 92, Louisiana. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in June, 
at 129 S. State St., Dover, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): 25,178. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$131,123,670 
Capital stock ($10 par) 


*10,653,302 shs 


a -*2,870, 653 (26. +d of control) shares owned by Electric Bond & Share 
December 31, 1949. 


Business: Natural gas production, purchase, gathering, 
transportation, distribution and sale (latter activity is in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi) provided 69% of 1949 rev- 
enues, crude oil output 16%, gasoline 12% and sulphur 3%. 
Subsidiaries include Duval Texas Sulphur, to be disposed of 
if Electric Bond & Share is permitted to retain United Gas 
holdings. Gas sales in 1949 totaled 510 billion cubic feet. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $21.4 million; ratio, 7.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $309 
million. Book value of stock, $12.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stock 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Continued growth in gross revenues appears 
likely due to increasing use of natural gas, growth of indus 
trialization of territory served and enlarged pipe line system. 

Comment: Simplification of capital structure in recent 
years is a favorable development. Meanwhile statistical posi- 
tion of equity shares has improved. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share... .D$0.22 $0.87 $0.84 $1.09 $1.50 $1.71 $1.43 $1.13 
Dividends paid .... None None 0.65 0.80 0.85 1.00 1.00 1,00 


10% 16% 21% 185% 23 21 20% 
8% 9% 13% 14% 18% 15% 4 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July 6, 1949; previous prices on N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change. tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.00 in same 1949 period. D—Defieit. 
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TIMES LIKE THESE CREATE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES —AND PITFALLS 


How Every Owner of Securities 
CAN PROFITABLY USE FINANCIAL WORLD 








of your stocks by following the changing statistics on individ- 
(1) STUDY CURRENT ual companies in FINANCIAL WorRLD every week and in our 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS monthly supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” FINANCIAL 
WokrLp brings you every week an alphabetical table of latest 
Earnings Reports and of “Dividends Declared,” also when and to whom payable. Per-share earn- 
ings for the year, or shorter term, are compared with preceding year or interim period. These 
figures are summarized monthly in “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 






































of the companies you are interested in by referring regularly 
(2) WATCH RATINGS to “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 64-page pocket stock guide, 
AND PROGRESS which is mailed to reach all FINANCIAL WorLD subscribers 











around the first of each month. Here you get a monthly 
Dicest oF LATEST CoRPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS AND VITAL BALANCE SHEET FIGURES covering 
1,900 common and preferred stocks — all listed on New York Stock Exchange or New York 
Curb Exchange. 





—such as history, financial set-up, financial position, record 
(3) LEARN BACKGROUND of performance, long-term prospects and other essential data 
AND VITAL FACTS needed to help evaluate the stocks you hold, and those you 
may purchase, by frequent use of 1950-51 handy-size 288- 
page completely indexed $4.50 Stock FacrocraPH Book (36th Revised Edition). Included Free with 
each yearly FINANCIAL WorLD subscription at $20.00, or for only $1.00 AppEp to a six months’ 
subscription at $10.00, making $11.00 for both. This invaluable investor’s reference manual, now 
published annually, would be cheap at $10.00 a copy. Its value is greatly enhanced when used in 
conjunction with later Factographs and other current data published weekly in FINANCIAL Wor p, 
and with latest reports condensed each month in our pocket stock guide—‘INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 

















of Yearly Price Ranges, Yearly Earnings per Share and 
(4) IT PAYS TO KNOW Yearly Dividends Paid (with earnings and dividends ad- 
PAST RECORDS justed to give effect to all stock splits during period covered), 











and CoMPARE with CURRENT PERFORMANCE OF YOUR STOCKS. 
Review what happened to Your Stocks year by year during the war years, 1939 through 1945. See 
FINANCIAL Wor LD’s two Stock Records: TABULATION of New York Stock Exchange Stocks ($1.50) ; 
and TABULATION of New York Curb Exchange Stocks ($1.25). Each shows Yearly per-share Earn- 
ings, Dividends and Price Range for EAcH War YEAR by every N.Y.S.E. or N. Y. Curb stock. 





by mail (per rules) as often as four times a month for our 
(3) CONSULT OUR expert advice about any listed stock or bond you own 
PERSONAL ADVISORY STAFF (whether to hold or sell), or any security you think of buying. 


. Time and time again this service alone can be worth far 
more than the price of a year’s subscription. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Jan. 17) = 
om conte = bo lor ye Order) please enter my order for SPECIAL > 

‘S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, including Check h if ith to aet = 

1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. CU FINANCIAL WORLD 6 ssorthe 

; for $10; ADD $1 for latest $4.50 = 

(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . [J Check here if RENEWAL. "STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Book— = 
$11 for BOTH. E 

PE Ne OS <4 is ean SRR ys PAweS ew E ES bd S50 EERARE OLE TAS Lae Pec ee, = 
(1 Check here if subscription is new. = 
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—) Check here if renewal. = 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Every American a Stockholder—Reprint in 
handbook form of the address of Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board of General 
Motors Corporation, at the Financial World 
Awards Banquet. 

Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

Annual Reports for a Purpose—New 20-page 
brochure, prepared by qualified counsel on 
corporation reports, discusses planning ob- 
jectives to assure high readership. 
Reappraisal of Railroad Issues—New review 
of the railroad transportation industry in the 
light of changing conditions, with a selection 
of common stocks, preferreds and bonds that 
appear in a relatively favorable position at 
present. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four 
basic industries—a 48-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts. 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Merchandizing Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Tax-exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing 
investments from businessmen, according to 
a new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and the 
safety of these obligations. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 
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1940 1941 1942 


Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 











. 1951 
Dec. 30 Jan. 6 
7,033 6,479 6,602 
100.1 1018 1027 94,0 
747,204 602,376 +650,000 506,947 
1950 1951 1950 
Jan. 3 Jan. 4 
$31,417 $24,673 
17,859 13,851 
1,578 1,529 
32,296 37,514 
51,248 47,975 
27,685 27,551 
1,288 1,285 


1958 
Jan.7 


5,695 





r 1950 
Dec. 23 





Dec. 21 
$31,599 
17,839 

1,742 
33,719 
51,672 
27,916 

1,417 


Dec. 20 
$31,146 
17,801 
1,465 
33,810 
51,751 
27,929 


{Net Loans ' 
{Total Commercial Loans...}| Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans Members 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits Cities 
{Money in Circulation 

{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


Market Statistics —New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones r January ‘ r— 1951 Range — 
Averages: 3 4 5 6 8 9 High Low 

30 Industrials. 238.99 240.86 240.96 240.68 242.29 243.50 243.50 238.99 
20 Railroads .. 78.36 79.03 79.12 78.91 79.17 79.75 79.75 78.36 
15 Utilities ... 41.48 41.75 41.90 41.91 41.77 42.04 42.04 41.47 
65 Stocks 88.31 89.00 89.10 88.98 89.33 89.86 89.86 88.31 


+ January . 
Details of Stock Trading: 3 4 5 6 8 9 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 3,370 3,390 3,390 1,160 2,780 3,780 
Issues Traded 1,219 1,236 1,019 1,194 1,203 
Number of Advances 717 551 306 615 686 
Number of Declines 294 433 454 317 28 
Number Unchanged 208 252 259 262 237 
New Highs for 1950-51 169 179 45 111 192 
New Lows for 1950-51 2 2 1 2 3 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Federal 














102.85 
$4,440 


102.87 
$4,330 


102.88 102.81 
$4,870 $2,070 


\ -—1951—, 
Dec. 27 Jan. 3 


2.623% 
2.888 
3.143 


102.80 102.94 
$3,650 $4,940 


r- 1950-51 Range - 
High Low 


2.650% 2.542% 
2.962 2.854 
3.304 3.143 





1950 
Dec. 13 
2.638% 2.639% 2.634% 2.625% 
2.911 2.907 2.902 891 


*Average Bond Yields: " Dee. 6 Dec.20 


2.8 


3.187 3.156 


3.164 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Jan. 9, 1951 


Traded Jan. 2 Jan. $ 
282,100 5 2% —2y 
255,700 22% 23% +1% 
194,300 47% 485% +14 
189,200 11 12 +1 
188,100 4y, 434, + ¥ 
186,100 20% 21% + % 
43 45% 42u, 
13% 14% +h 
23% 245% 41% 
11% 12% + % 
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7.38 
5.77 
6.39 
7.20 


7.27 
6.26 
6.22 
7.12 


7.14 
6.17 
6.09 
6.99 


7.53 
7.17 
6.43 
7.36 


6.09 
5.64 
5.31 
6.04 


Boston & Maine Railroad 

New York Centrai Railroad 

General Motors 

Greyhound Corporation 

Packard Motor Car 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

U. S. Steel 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Armour & Company 








Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is part 5 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


»rown-Forman Distillers ... 
(After 2-for-1 split 
August, 1946) 


eee eeeres 


eeeeeeeeee 


Earnings 





Earnings 


seeee 


Dividends 


we eeeeee 


Cee eet e reer eeeeeses 


(No Par) 


Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining 


Calgary & Edmonton......... 


California Electric Power.... 


Camden Fire Insurance 


wore reeeesececcs 
eee eee e ee eene 


ween eeeeee 


Capital City Products........ 


(After 2-forl split 
December, 1948) 


b—12 months to February 28, following year. 
m—12 months to November 30. 
3. y—Six months to June 30. 2—Nine months. 


t» October 31. 


) rinted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
: ew York, N. Y. 


.High 
Low 


eeeeeeeee 


se eeeesese 


Dividends .... 


weer eeese 


eeeeseeeees 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
aa 
BT. acceccccge 
Earnings : : : ; Mi 
Dividends .... 
ME -aanvinecs 
oe er 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
BOE xa.ccecees 
Low 


Earnings - ieee 
Dividends . 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
rere 
Low 


Earnings Ma ; . . ; 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
A eae 
errr 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
MME sctcccucs 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings : cies 
Dividends ... 
CT Cee 
Low 


Earnings rays 
Dividends .... 


High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
High 
Bi tautaast<< 








It is not a 

1940 1941 1942 
2% 4 6% 
1% 1% 1% 
e$0.17  e$0.25 —-e$0.46 
None None None 
4% 1% 38 
1% % % 
$0.11 $0.07 D$0.31 
None None None 
11% 14% 14% 
5% 9% 10 
$0.90 $1.83 $2.37 
0.12% 0.50 0.50 
7 6% 5% 

4% 4% 4% 
kD$0.37 «$0.47. $0.11 
None None $0.13 
43 46 42 

28 34 35% 
$1.02 $1.07 $0.84 
0.80 0.80 0.80 

- 14% 12% 12% 
9 9 8% 
$0.61 $1.16 $0.96 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
can Pt 2% 
$0.73 $0.96 $0.69 
None 0.40 0.40 
1% 9/16 15/16 
5/16 % % 
kD$0.73 kD$0.21 k$0.36 
None None None 
1% 5 % 

¥ % 5/16 
e$0.19 e$0.02 e$0.19 
None None None 
z$0.10 2$0.13 g$0.15 
$0.10 50.10 50.10 

4% 5% 1 

24 % i 
$0.31 $0.5 $0.82 
None None None 
21% 22% 21 
15% 20 15 
$1.83 $1.46 $1.56 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
57% 3% 3 
1% 1% 1% 
2$0.28 2$0.10 2$0.16 
None None None 
8% 6% 5% 
3% 4% 3% 
m$0.04 m$0.54 m$0.18 
None None None 
10% 7% 6 

6 5 4h 
b$3.04 b$3.88 b$2.09 
50.3744 $0.50 50.50 
32 21% 15% 

9% 11 9% 
D$0.13 D$0.20 $1.15 
$1.50 None None 
1% % % 

y % 5/16 
$0.06 $0.06 $0.07 
50.04 $0.04 $0.04 
9% 10 12 

7 7% 8% 

g$ 1.24 $1.19 $1.36 
0.37% 0.40 0.50 


p—Paid stock. 


} s—Paid in Canadian funds. 
*Fiscal year changed. D—Deficit. 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 








1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ats sae 46% sg = - wie 
A, 1 2 aha aan 
Fre 96 34%, 23% 27% 
aaae ere wake 17% 15% 9% 
e$0.81 e$0.87 e$1.38 e$2.71 e$8.94 e$6.09 
None None 0.20 0.50 1.00 1.40 
2 3% 9% 14% 9 12 
9/16 1% 3% 6% 5% 7 
$0.31 $0.47 $0.52 $0.96 $2.15 $2.37 
None None None None 0.20 0.63 
23% 36 48 50 48 51% 
12% 22 33 35 32 Po 
ROS ead pint pee re 20% 
$1.75 g$1.51 g$1.30 $0.89 2$4.88 $7. 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.87% 2.62% 
9 11% 21 29% 29 20 
5% 8 9% 19% 20 16% 
ee wats Pre ~ eRe Fee 6% 
KNil &D$0.34 kD$0.25  k$0.62 -k$1.22 $2.58 
$0.13 $0.13 $0.30 $0.33 $0.50 30.37% 
40 eee ain aa 
10 10% 15% 15% 12% 12% 
7% 9 10 11 10% 10% 
$0.86 $1.00 $0.82 $0.82 $1.03 $1.23 
0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 
13% 12 22% 26% 19% 24% 
9% 9% 10% 15% 15% 16 
$0.96 $0.96 $0.94 $0.76 $2.97 $3.32 
1.00 0.50 0.63 1.00 1.25 1.75 
4% 7% 11% 20% 16% 17% 
3% 4% 6% 10 10% 12 
$0.75 $0.78 $0.79 $3.16 $6.59 $5.09 
0.40 0.47% 0.50 0.62% 1.00 1.00 
4% 4 13% 12% 7 2% 
4% 3 3 5% 2% 1% 
k$0.40 k$0.17 k$0.50 k$0.25 kD$1.24 kD$1.82 
None None None None None None 
1% 2% 7% 7 4% 11% 
7/16 13/16 2 3 3% 3% 
e$0.09 e$0.14 e$0.10 e$0.57 e$0.94 e$0.92 
None None None 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
January, 1949 
g$0.12 2$0.14 2$0.14 $0.13 2$0.14 2$0.12 
s0.10 s0.10 s0.10 s0.10 s0.10 s0.10 
7 7% 13 13% 10 8% 
1 5% 6% 8% 6% 6% 
$1.14 $1.06 $0.95 $0.75 $0.77 $0.74 
0.10 0.40 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 
22% 22% 25 25% 23% 20% 
15% 19% 19% 20 17 18 
$1.30 $1.17 $1.76 $1.78 $0.96 $3.97 
1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7% 7 7 9Y% 6% 4y 
3 4y% 5 6 4y% 2% 
2$0.30 2$0.35 $0.37 2$0.41 2$0.46 2$0.34 
50.10 50.10 50.10 s0.10 s0.10 $0.10 
8% 9% 15% 25% 23% 24% 
4% 6% 9% 14% 17 14% 
mD$0.59 mD$0.80 mD$0.38 m$1.45 m$1.86 m$4.04 
None None None None None None 
9% 17 23% 32% 26 22 
6% 8% 15% 22% 20 16% 
b$1.94 b$2.68 b$2.84 b$6.21 b$6.04 b$4.62 
$0.50 s0.57% s0.87% s$1.17% $1.25 $1.25 
19 23% 32 30% 30 27% 
14% 15 19% 21 18 16 
D$0.51 D$1.11 $0.12 $0.38 $1.49 $3.29 
$1.00 None None None None None 
2% 2% 6 4% a 2% 
11/16 1% 1% 2% 1% 4 
$0.04 $0.04 $0.04 D$0.01 $0.01 D$0.09 
$0.04 50.04 - 50.04 None None None 
13% 17 31 45 45 57 
9% 12% 16% 28 33% 35 
ames aeace ame ne Pre 20% 
*i$1.36 i$1.23 i$1.26 i$3.77 i$8.55 i$5.86 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 2.50 3.75 


1949 


13% 
8% 
e$5.69 
0.80 


17 
7% 


$3.29 
0.80 


20% 
2$4.48 
2.00 


sinks 


4% 
k$2.61 
$0.52% 


11% 
10% 
$1.20 
0.80 


22Y, 
12% 
$1.25 
1.25 


12% 
6% 
D$2.04 
0.15 


3% 
1% 
kD$0.53 

None 


4% 
2% 
e$0.19 
None 


7% 
3% 
$0.16 
50.10 


8% 
6 
$0.92 
0.60 


23% 
19% 
$5.40 
1.00 


3% 
2% 
2$0.30 
s0.10 


39 
21% 
m$5.86 


None 


21 
13% 
b$3.02 
$1.25 


2814 
18% 
$3.26 
80.75 


2% 
1 


Nil 
None 


12 
i$1.35 
0.87% 


23 
21% 
s$2.00 
25 

25 


e— 12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. i—12 months to September 30. k—12 months 


v—12 months to September 30. w--28 weeks to May 
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WEAPON 
OF 
DESTRUCTION 








At present Puget is victimized by nine pending condemnation ac- 
tions filed by PUDs and cities, which involve about 50% of the Com- 
pany’s revenue and customers (exclusive of the Seattle competitive 
area revenue and customers). All of the Company’s major hydro- 
electric plants (capability about 225,000 kilowatts) are included in 
these condemnation suits. 


Such piecemeal dismemberment of a large integrated electric system 
is a destructive, expensive, long-drawn-out process which results in a 
paralysis of operations in the meantime, with subsequent deterioration 
of service and a disruption of the economy of the area. 


The Puget Sound Power & Light Company resulted from the inte- 
gration of 153 predecessor companies, with consequent improved serv- 
ice and lower rates. 


Today various public agencies are in the abortive process of carving 
this system up into little pieces, with a reckless disregard of the public 
interest, and the economics involved. What is proposed is a return to 
the “horse and buggy” days of small, isolated, uneconomical, inefficient 
operations with consequent higher rates and poorer service. 


Such a piecemeal chopping up of Puget’s system is fantastic and 
tragic under present conditions when the national defense program and 
high labor and material costs demand more, and not less, integration of 
electric facilities. 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 








